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The  study  was  an  analysis  of  Florida  school  districts’  emergency  management 
plans.  Using  the  Internet,  telephone,  and  fax,  the  researcher  gathered  plans  from  66  of  the 
67  districts.  Ten  research  questions,  based  on  emergency  management  preparedness 
literature  and  Florida  Statute  230.23  (6)  (f),  were  applied  to  each.  The  questions  were 
grouped  into  the  preventive,  interventive,  and  postventive  levels  of  emergency 
management  preparedness,  as  well  as  whether  they  were  state  mandated  or  based  on 
literature. 

Examination  of  the  district  emergency  management  plans  revealed  the 
components  specified  by  Florida  statute  had  a higher  rate  of  compliance  than  those 
recommended  in  emergency  management  literature.  At  the  preventive  level,  28% 
articulated  their  plan  with  local  agencies,  81%  included  a common  alarm  system,  68% 
designated  contacts,  and  53%  incorporated  roles  and  responsibilities.  At  the  interventive 
level,  98%  included  contingency  planning  for  hazardous  materials  while  100%  included 
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weather  and  man-made  emergencies.  At  the  postventive  level,  37%  of  the  plans  specified 
training,  7%  detailed  procedures  for  annual  training,  and  62%  addressed  how  to  work 
with  the  media. 

Two  policy  recommendations,  four  recommendations  for  further  study  and  a 
model  emergency  management  plan  were  included  in  the  study.  The  policy 
recommendations  included  annual  revisitation  at  each  site  and  an  examination  of  issues 
related  to  the  preventive  and  postventive  levels  of  emergency  management  preparedness. 
Recommendations  for  further  study  included  a comparative  policy  analysis  at  a regional 
or  national  level;  a determination  of  the  readiness  of  schools  to  implement  these 
emergency  plans;  an  examination  of  school  leadership,  faculty,  staff  and  community 
perceptions  of  the  plans;  and  an  examination  of  the  extent  to  which  emergency 
management  plans  are  reflected  in  the  district  safety  annual  reports  required  by  F.S. 
229.8348  Safe  Passage  Act. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Increasingly  in  the  1990s,  school  crime  and  violence  in  American  schools  became 
a topic  for  media  attention  and  nationwide  accountability.  Between  1996  and  1999,  nine 
major  shooting  incidents  in  which  students  and  faculty  members  were  killed  occurred  in 
schools  within  the  U.S.A.  The  April  29,  1999,  incident  at  Columbine  High  School  in 
Littleton,  Colorado,  in  which  2 Columbine  students  killed  15,  including  themselves,  was 
the  single  most  deadly  incident  of  American  school  crime  and  violence  in  history.  The 
impact  of  these  isolated  incidents  was  felt  across  the  nation  and  was  further  compounded 
by  national  fears  regarding  the  September  11,  2001,  acts  of  terrorism.  With  increasing 
evidence  that  the  violence  that  occurred  in  American  neighborhoods  and  communities 
had  found  its  way  inside  the  schoolhouse  door,  schools  were  forced  to  take  a more  active 
role  in  addressing  this  crime  and  violence  (Dwyer,  Osher,  & Warger,  1998).  Though  the 
popular  perception  was  that  school  crime  was  primarily  an  urban  problem,  suburban  and 
urban  students  were  equally  victimized  (Sautter,  1995). 

As  a result  of  this  victimization  across  the  nation,  Poland  (1997)  identified  an 
emerging  trend  for  American  schools  to  be  more  active  for  both  planning  and  responding 
to  the  kinds  of  crime  and  violence  that  occurred  within  them.  “Schools  are  not  only 
increasingly  recognizing  their  responsibility  in  regard  to  school  crises,  but  are 
increasingly  being  held  liable  for  such  crises”  (p.  128).  Blauvelt  (1999)  stated,  “The 
tragic  events  of  recent  years  should  have  taught  us  two  important  lessons:  The  first  is  that 
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no  school  is  immune  to  violence  and  the  second  is  that  the  villain  does  not  always  come 
from  outside  the  school”  (p.  vii).  The  timeliness  for  the  need  for  this  preparation  is 
evident.  Although  research  indicates  that  major  categories  of  violent  crime  have  flat-lined 
or  shown  annual  decreases,  for  “the  unsuspecting,  unprotected  victim,  the  statistic  is 
100%”  (Haynes  & Henderson,  2001,  p.  xi).  Decker  (1997)  reported,  “There  is 
overwhelming  evidence  that  crisis  situations  will  probably  occur  in  your  (school) 
building  within  the  next  3 to  5 years”  (p.  6).  Accordingly,  there  are  just  two  kinds  of 
schools:  those  that  have  recently  experienced  an  emergency  and  those  that  are  about  to 
experience  an  emergency  (Poland,  1997). 

Schools  are  regularly  confronted  by  an  array  of  upheavals  that  make  it  a challenge 
to  function  effectively  (Petersen  & Straub,  1994).  When  school  crime  and  violence 
occurs,  even  capable  school  staffs  become  overwhelmed  because  educators  are  not 
typically  trained  to  handle  the  types  of  emergencies  that  occur  in  schools,  nor  do  they 
have  the  references  to  know  how  to  respond  to  the  individual,  school,  and  community 
needs  that  follow  such  emergencies.  Pitcher  and  Poland  (1992)  found  that  “most  crisis 
planning  is  done  in  the  aftermath  of  traumatic  events”  (p.  128).  Not  only  do  school 
personnel  lack  training,  preparation,  and  planning,  but  also  they  often  believe  that  a crisis 
will  not  occur  at  their  school.  This  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  “schools  have  been 
characterized  as  free  and  open  and  (as  such)  cannot  successfully  join  forces  with  security 
that  would  restrict,  inhibit  and  surely  stifle  the  learning  process”  (Haynes  & Henderson, 
2001,  p.  xi).  This  lack  of  preparation  and  unwillingness  to  accept  safety  threats  can  have 
significant  impact  on  both  the  school  and  community.  In  fact,  Ritchie  (1995)  argued, 
“There  is  only  one  word  for  a school  employee’s  not  being  prepared  for  emergencies: 
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negligence”  (p.  157).  On  the  other  hand,  Petersen  and  Straub  (1994)  wrote,  “When  school 
personnel  are  prepared  to  deal  with  crisis,  students  can  continue  to  grow  emotionally, 
intellectually,  and  physically.  Divisiveness  and  further  trauma  can  be  averted”  (p.  4). 

Though  Decker  (1997)  reported  that  “virtually  all  schools  have  some  type  of  plan 
in  place  for  a natural  disaster,  it  is  becoming  mandatory  that  schools  be  prepared  for  a 
multitude  of  other  potential  school  crises”  (p.  4).  These  potential  school  crises  encompass 
a broad  array  of  potential  acts  of  crime  and  violence.  The  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency’s  Emergency  Management  Guide  for  Business  and  Industry  (2002) 
included  hazard-specific  information  for  fire,  hazardous  materials,  floods,  hurricanes, 
tornadoes,  severe  winter  storms,  earthquakes,  and  technological  emergencies,  as  well  as 
communications  failure,  radiological  accident,  civil  disturbance,  loss  of  key  supplier,  or 
customer  or  explosion.  Blauvelt  (1999)  listed  18  separate  emergencies,  ranging  from 
natural  disasters  to  demonstrations,  bombs,  kidnapping,  child  abuse,  assaults,  and 
suicides,  in  his  list  of  emergencies.  Decker  (1997)  listed  31  separate  individual  school 
crises  in  his  plans,  including  bus  accidents,  gas  leaks,  bomb  threats,  missing  children, 
sexual  assault,  and  gang  or  cult  activity.  Petersen  and  Straub  (1994)  included  suicide, 
death,  dying,  violence,  and  natural  disaster  among  specific  crises  for  which  schools 
should  be  prepared. 

The  responsibility  to  protect  students  and  faculty  when  these  crises  occur  is  one 
that  all  schools  share.  “School  authorities  have  both  a moral  obligation  and  legal 
responsibility  to  provide  for  protection  of  public  property  and  the  life,  health  and  property 
of  students  and  staff  in  emergencies”  (Decker,  1997,  p.  4).  Johnson  and  Matczynski 
(1993)  indicated  that  these  emergency  plans  are  not  a guarantee  against  potential  lawsuits 
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but  might  provide  some  protection.  Kennedy  (2000)  reported,  “The  best  way  to 
minimize  the  threat  of  litigation  is  to  devise  a comprehensive  security  plan  that  takes  into 
the  account  the  unique  needs  and  problems  of  the  community”  (p.  C 20).  Haynes  and 
Henderson  (2001)  indicated  three  factors  played  a crucial  role  in  determining  whether  a 
case  should  go  to  court:  foresee  ability,  negligence,  and  good  faith.  They  argued  that 
“common  sense”  dictated  that  the  violent  events  in  America’s  schools  in  the  1900s 
should  have  put  schools  on  notice: 

Although  schools  cannot  anticipate  or  even  implement  a security  program  that 
addresses  every  specific,  minute  threat  that  may  arise,  they  can  and  must,  on  the 
basis  of  all  they  knew  before  the  event,  exercise  good  faith,  primarily  by  doing 
everything  possible  to  see  the  school  is  a safe  place,  (p.  126) 

This  moral  obligation  and  legal  responsibility  to  protect  students  and  staff  has 

three  levels  for  consideration  in  emergency  management  preparedness  literature: 

prevention,  intervention,  and  postvention.  Prevention,  activities  devoted  to  prevent  a 

crisis  from  happening,  is  fundamental  to  long-lasting  effectiveness.  Petersen  and  Straub 

(1994)  listed  these  steps  for  immediately  assessing  and  addressing  the  potential  for  crime 

and  violence  on  a school  campus: 

1 . Counteract  denial  by  asking  some  probing  questions:  Are  aggression  and 
violence  escalated  or  accepted  as  matter-of-fact?  Are  teachers  encouraged  to 
report  incidents  without  fear  of  reprisal?  Are  students  and  staff  reports  held  in 
confidence?  And  are  consequences  for  students  delivered  with  consistency 
and  do  they  fit  the  crime? 

2.  Provide  education  about  violence  for  both  students  and  faculty.  Provide 
alternatives  to  aggression  through  conflict  resolution,  a jury  of  peers,  or 
negotiation  sills  training  for  students. 

3.  Promote  better  relationships  between  administration,  teachers  and  support 
staff. 

4.  Increase  awareness  through  open  discussion.  Without  the  input  of  staff  and 
student  body  it  is  unlikely  that  any  program  will  succeed,  (pp.  161-162) 
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Intervention,  the  steps  taken  immediately  after  the  crisis  occurs,  is  the  foundation  of  most 

disaster,  crisis,  and  emergency  planning.  It  consists  of  the  step-by-step  emergency  plans 

that  can  already  be  found  in  many  school  districts.  The  third  level,  postvention,  includes 

providing  long-term  follow-up  assistance  to  those  who  have  experienced  crisis.  This  level 

is  the  most  neglected;  it  can,  however,  have  the  longest  impact  on  a school  and 

community.  Wilkins  (1997)  found  that 

many  schools  have  crisis  management  plans  that  allow  them  to  get  through 
the  crisis  itself,  yet  few  have  plans  for  handling  various  crisis  situations  and 
the  grief  that  often  follows  a crisis  situation  which  has  a lasting  impact  upon 
the  mental  and  physical  health  of  all  involved,  (p.  2) 

Planning  for  school  emergencies  of  all  types  and  at  all  levels  is  no  longer  an 

option.  Emergency  planning  before,  during,  and  after  a crisis  has  become  a mandatory 

response  to  the  national  concern  for  school  safety  against  school  crime  and  violence. 

Emergency  planning  empowers  schools  to  take  control  of  situations  in  which  they  have 

found  themselves  powerless.  Blauvelt  (1981)  reported  that  the  type  of  information 

presented  in  an  emergency  plan  is  the  key  to  this  control.  Emergency  planning  placed 

schools  in  a new  field  of  accountability.  Petersen  and  Straub  (1994)  found  an  opportunity 

in  this  increased  accountability.  They  described  that  the  Chinese  symbol  for  crisis  is 

represented  by  two  characters:  “wei,”  meaning  danger,  and  “ji,”  meaning  opportunity. 

The  former  describes  a crisis;  the  later  predicts  its  potential The  effects  of 

school  crime  and  violence  can  be  devastating,  debilitating  and  long  term  ...  or 
these  effects  can  be  “growth-producing,  bringing  about  permanent,  positive 
change.  In  a crisis,  the  very  foundations  upon  which  an  individual  has  built  his  or 
her  life  are  leveled,  presenting  an  opportunity  to  rebuild  a more  substantial 
foundation,  (pp.  vii-viii) 

In  response  to  the  need  for  emergency  management  preparedness  at  all  school 
levels,  national  and  state  policies  were  instituted.  In  1995  President  Clinton  directed  all 
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states  to  require  all  school  districts  to  enact  a zero  tolerance  policy  regarding  guns.  The 
Guns  Free  Schools  Act  requires  that  each  state  receiving  federal  funds  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Act  must  have  put  into  effect  a state  law  requiring 
local  educational  agencies  to  expel  from  school  for  a period  of  not  less  than  one  year  a 
student  who  is  determined  to  have  brought  a firearm  to  school  (Elementary  and 
Secondary  School  Act,  1995;  Guns  Free  School  Act,  1995).  In  1999  President  Clinton 
called  on  Congress  to  enact  gun  laws  and  hate  crime  legislation  that  was  tied  to  school 
crime  and  violence.  Numerous  legislatures  and  courts  further  addressed  the  presence  of 
violence  in  schools  in  the  1990s  (Florida  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Safe 
Schools,  2001a). 

Recognizing  the  moral  obligation  and  legal  responsibility  to  protect  students  and 
staff,  the  Florida  legislature  initiated  statutes  reflecting  the  increased  demand  for 
emergency  management  preparedness  in  schools.  While  the  majority  of  these  were 
established  after  2000,  the  general  powers  of  school  boards  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
students  are  made  clear  in  Chapter  232  (6).  In  this  chapter  Florida  school  boards  are 
responsible  for  the  “proper  accounting  for  all  children  of  school  age;  for  the  attendance  of 
control  of  pupils  at  school;  and  for  the  proper  attention  to  health,  safety,  and  other  matters 
relating  to  the  welfare  of  children”  (F.S.  232  (6)). 

Five  statutes  are  further  directly  tied  to  emergency  management  preparedness. 
Florida  Statute  235.01 1,  established  in  2000,  designated  that  each  school  district 
superintendent  provide  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies  and  fire  departments  that  have 
jurisdiction  over  each  educational  facility  a copy  of  the  floor  plans  and  other  relevant 
documents  for  each  educational  facility  in  the  district  (F.S.  235.01 1).  Florida  Statute  6A- 
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1 .0403  established  the  role  of  the  secondary  school  principal  in  developing  and 
implementing  a school  security  program.  It  provided  that  the  secondary  school  principal 
might  involve  the  community  in  establishing  this  program,  required  that  school  personnel 
be  informed  of  the  procedures  and  personnel  included  in  the  program,  and  designated  an 
annual  evaluation  of  the  program. 

The  Florida  statute  that  relates  specifically  to  emergency  management 
preparedness  literature  is  F.S.  230.23  (6)  (f).  Established  in  2000,  this  statute  specifies  not 
only  that  each  school  district  should  have  an  emergency  management  plan  but  also 
indicates  the  specific  emergencies  that  are  to  be  included  in  this  plan: 

1 . The  district  school  board  shall  formulate  and  prescribe  policies  and 
procedures  for  emergency  drills  and  for  actual  emergencies,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  fires,  natural  disasters,  and  bomb  threats,  for  all  the  public 
schools  of  the  district  which  comprise  grades  K-12.  District  policies  shall 
include  commonly  used  alarm  system  response  for  specific  types  of 
emergencies  and  verification  by  each  school  that  drills  have  been  provided 
as  required  by  law  and  fire  protection  codes. 

2.  The  district  school  board  shall  establish  model  emergency  management 
and  emergency  preparedness  procedures  for  the  following  life-threatening 
emergencies: 

a.  Weapon  use  and  hostage  situations. 

b.  Hazardous  materials  or  toxic  chemical  spills. 

c.  Weather  emergencies,  including  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  and 
severe  storms. 

d.  Exposure  as  a result  of  a man-made  emergency.  (F.S.  230.23 
(6)(f)) 

The  2001  Florida  Legislature  passed  the  Safe  Passage  Act,  F.S.  229.8348.  This  statute 
required  every  school  district  “to  have  a clearly  directed  safety  and  security  program  that 
is  effective  and  cost  efficient  in  meeting  its  intended  purpose”  (Office  of  Safe  Schools, 
Safe  Passage  Act,  p.  1 ).  In  addition  to  meeting  the  safety  and  security  best  practices 
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approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  each  district  was  required  to  complete  an 

annual  self-assessment.  Safe  Passage  further  directed  the  Office  of  Program  Policy 

Analysis  and  Government  Accountability  and  the  Partnership  for  School  Safety  and 

Security  to  review  annually  best  practices  and  share  these  among  state  agencies. 

Finally,  in  response  to  the  September  11,  2001,  acts  of  terrorism,  the  legislature 

amended  its  General  State  Policy  on  Public  Records  F.S.l  19.01.  This  policy  originally 

stated,  “All  state,  county  and  municipal  records  shall  be  open  for  public  inspection  by  any 

person”  (F.S.  1 19.071).  General  Exemptions  from  Inspection  or  Copying  of  Public 

Records  outlined  the  exemption  of  security  system  plans  from  the  Public  Records  Law. 

This  statute  specified  that  such  security  system  plans  include 

all  records,  information,  audio  and  video  presentations,  schematic  diagrams, 
surveys,  recommendations  or  consultations  or  portions  thereof  relating  directly  to 
the  physical  security  of  the  facility  or  revealing  security  systems,  threat  response 
plans;  emergency  evacuation  plans,  manuals  for  security  personnel,  emergency 
equipment  or  security  training  (F.S.  1 19.071). 

Beyond  statutory  requirements,  the  state  of  Florida  established  several  policies 
and  procedures  that  support  emergency  management  preparedness.  The  Safe  Schools 
Appropriation  and  the  federal  Safe  and  Drug  Free  Schools  Program  appropriates  funds  to 
school  districts  to  invest  in  ensuring  a safe  learning  environment.  These  funds  are  used 
for  such  preventive  level  strategies  as  after  school,  conflict  resolution,  and  alternative 
school  programs.  During  the  2000  session,  the  legislature  created  a Partnership  for 
School  Safety  and  Security  committee  and  charged  it  with  evaluating  school  safety; 
assessing  best  practices;  training  school  district  staff;  and  fostering  coordination  among 
schools,  law  enforcement,  and  crisis  management  personnel. 
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In  2001  the  Florida  Department  of  Education  Office  of  Safe  Schools  completed  its 
Emergency  Planning  Standards  for  Florida’s  Schools.  These  standards  were  established 
in  response  to  the  Critical  Incidents/Emergency  Planning  District  and  Selected  School 
Survey  Results  completed  during  the  2000-2001  school  year  by  the  Florida  Department 
of  Education  Division  of  Public  Schools  Bureau  of  Equity,  Safety,  and  School  Support’s 
Office  of  Safe  Schools.  This  two-part  survey  of  both  district  and  selected  schools 
examined  the  level  of  emergency  preparedness  and  unmet  training  needs.  The  following 
year  it  began  collecting  the  Safe  Passage  Act’s  self-surveys  in  order  to  begin  the  process 
of  analysis  and  sharing  as  required  in  that  legislature.  That  same  year  the  commissioner 
hosted  a series  of  regional  summits  on  school  safety  throughout  the  state. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

With  increased  national  accountability  of  school  crime  and  violence  and  in 
response  to  the  responsibility  inherent  in  providing  for  school  safety,  America’s  schools 
reassessed  their  responses  to  crime  and  violence.  A nationwide  call  for  schools  that 
ensure  students  with  a safe  and  secure  place  in  which  to  learn  prompted  educators  to  take 
a proactive  response  to  public  concern  and  new  federal  and  state  legislation  respective  to 
school  emergencies. 

The  state  of  Florida  enacted  policies  requiring  school  districts  to  formulate  and 
prescribe  intervention  polices  during  emergencies.  Though  the  school  boards  of  the  state 
are  already  responsible  for  the  safety  of  their  charges,  statutes  established  after  2000 
specified  the  requirements  for  security  plans,  self-assessments,  interagency  involvement, 
and  the  development  of  emergency  management  plans.  Florida  Statute  230.23  (6)  (f) 
states  that  the  school  boards  shall  formulate  and  prescribe  policies  and  procedures  for 
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emergency  drills  and  for  actual  emergencies,  shall  include  in  these  policies  and 
procedures  commonly  used  alarm  system  response  for  specific  types  of  emergencies  and 
verification  that  drills  have  been  provided  as  required  by  law  and  fire  protection  codes, 
and  shall  establish  model  emergency  management  and  emergency  preparedness 
procedures  for  specific  life-threatening  emergencies.  The  emergencies  specified  in  the 
plan  include  weapon  use  and  hostage  situations;  hazardous  materials  or  toxic  chemical 
spills;  weather  emergencies,  including  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  and  severe  storms;  and 
exposure  as  a result  of  a man-made  emergency. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  emergency  management  plans 
developed  by  the  67  school  districts  in  the  state  of  Florida  and  to  determine  if  the  plans 
were  comprehensive  in  complying  with  emergency  management  preparedness  literature 
at  the  preventive  level,  interventive  level,  and  postventive  level,  and  with  state  law. 

Research  Questions 

The  following  related  questions  were  utilized  to  determine  whether  Florida  school 
district  emergency  management  plans  were  comprehensive  in  complying  with  emergency 
management  preparedness  literature  at  the  preventive,  interventive,  and  postventive 
levels  and  with  state  law.  The  questions  are  grouped  according  to  preventive  levels, 
questions  1-4;  interventive  levels,  questions  5-7;  and  postventive  levels,  questions  8-10. 
Questions  4 and  5-7  refer  specifically  to  state  law. 

1.  To  what  extent  do  the  school  districts’  emergency  management  plans  include 
coordination  with  outside  public  agencies,  both  in  preparation  of  or  in 
articulation  with  the  plan? 

2.  To  what  extent  do  the  school  districts’  emergency  management  plans  include 
commonly  used  alarm  systems  for  specific  types  of  emergencies? 
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3.  To  what  extent  do  the  school  districts’  emergency  management  plans  include 
a chain  of  command  and  designated  contact  list  or  emergency  team  for 
emergencies? 

4.  To  what  extent  do  the  school  districts’  emergency  management  plans  specify 
individual  responsibilities,  roles  and  command  posts  for  aspects  of  the  plan? 

5.  To  what  extent  do  the  school  districts’  emergency  management  plans  include 
procedures  for  hazardous  materials  or  toxic  chemical  spills? 

6.  To  what  extent  do  the  school  districts’  emergency  management  plans  include 
procedures  for  weather  emergencies,  including  hurricanes  and  severe  storms? 

7.  To  what  extent  do  the  school  districts’  emergency  management  plans  include 
procedures  for  exposure  as  a result  of  a man-made  emergency  such  as  actions 
against  persons  or  society,  including  those  involving  weapons? 

8.  To  what  extent  do  the  school  districts’  emergency  management  plans  include 
procedures  for  annual  training  of  school-based  personnel? 

9.  To  what  extent  do  the  school  districts’  emergency  management  plans  include 
procedures  for  the  annual  evaluation  of  the  emergency  management  policy 
and  procedures? 

10.  To  what  extent  do  the  school  districts’  emergency  management  plans  include 
procedures  for  media,  student,  parent,  staff  and  community  responses? 

Definition  of  Terms 


The  sources  of  information  for  terms  related  to  emergency  management  are  from 
emergency  management  preparedness  literature,  Black’s  Law  Dictionary  (Gamer,  1999), 
and  Florida  Statute  252.34. 

A crisis  is  an  emotionally  significant  event  or  radical  change  from  normal  or 
routine,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  those  events  that  are  natural  disasters  (fire,  tornado, 
flood,  hurricane,  and  earthquake),  violent  acts  by  outsiders  (drive-by  shootings, 
kidnappings,  terrorist  activities),  and  violent  acts  or  crimes  by  students  or  staff  (suicides, 
shootings,  campus  unrest,  sex  offenses,  assault,  battery,  gang  activity). 
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A crisis  plan  is  a suggested  management  strategy  for  approaching  crisis.  A crisis 
plan  differs  from  a disaster  plan  in  that  it  is  broader  in  context  and  includes  a wider  range 
of  school-related  occurrences  and  from  an  emergency  management  plan  in  that  its 
emphasis  is  focused  on  addressing  individual,  personal  concerns  over  administrative  or 
management  issues. 

A disaster  is  an  occurrence  that  causes  widespread  destruction  (e.g.,  fire,  winds, 
floods,  earthquakes,  snowstorms,  toxic  spills,  and  explosions). 

A disaster  plan  is  a suggested  management  strategy  for  approaching  disaster. 

An  emergency  is  an  unexpected,  serious  occurrence  that  requires  immediate 
attention.  In  school-related  literature,  the  term  “emergency”  refers  to  a wide  range  of 
school  occurrences  that  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  crimes  and  violence  against 
persons,  such  as  assault  and  battery,  drugs/narcotics/alcohol,  extortion,  robbery,  sex 
offenses,  trespassing,  and  weapons,  and  crimes  involving  property,  such  as  arson,  bomb 
threats,  explosive  devices,  burglary,  larceny,  theft,  and  vandalism  (Blauvelt,  1999). 

An  emergency  management  plan,  sometimes  referred  to  as  a school  safety  plan,  is 
a suggested  management  strategy  for  approaching  emergency.  The  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  (2002)  defines  it  as  the  “process  of  preparing  for,  mitigating, 
responding  to  and  recovering  from  an  emergency”  (p.  6).  An  emergency  management 
plan  may  be  distinguished  from  a crisis  plan  in  that  its  emphasis  is  focused  on  addressing 
administrative  or  management  issues  over  individual,  personal  concerns. 

Preventive  responses  to  school  crime  and  violence  are  those  acts  or  plans  that  are 
designed  to  stop  crime  and  violence  before  they  occur  on  school  campuses. 
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Interventive  responses  to  school  crime  and  violence  are  those  acts  that  are  taken 
immediately  after  a school  crisis  or  emergency 

Postventive  responses  to  school  crime  and  violence  are  those  acts  taken  in  the 
days,  weeks,  and  months  after  a school  crisis,  disaster,  or  emergency  to  avert  further 
incidences. 

A school  emergency  team  or  school  safety  team  consists  of  those  school-level 
teacher  and  staff  members  who  are  designated  to  be  responsible  for  managing  a school 
emergency  when  it  occurs. 

Limitations 

This  study  was  limited  to  the  analysis  of  school  district  emergency  management 
plans  in  the  state  of  Florida.  No  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  actual  practice  that  may 
differ  from  stated  policies. 

Organization  of  the  Study 

The  study  contains  five  chapters.  A review  of  emergency  management 
preparedness  literature  and  the  development  of  Florida  statutes  respective  to  emergency 
management  plans  provided  information  to  establish  the  rationale  for  the  study  in 
Chapter  1 . Chapter  2 reviews  the  emergency  management  preparedness  literature  with 
respect  to  the  preventive,  interventive,  and  postventive  levels,  as  well  as  to  the  structure 
of  emergency  management  plans  themselves.  Chapter  2 also  reviews  federal  and  Florida 
policies  respective  to  emergency  management  plans.  Chapter  3 outlines  the  methodology 
of  the  study.  The  organization  of  policies  and  the  tool  used  to  analyze  school  district 
emergency  management  plans  are  discussed.  Chapter  4 contains  a discussion  of  the 
district  plans  that  were  gathered.  The  district  plans  were  examined  and  analyzed  using 
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emergency  management  preparedness  literature  and  state  law  as  discussed  in  Chapter  1 
and  Chapter  2.  Chapter  5 includes  a review  of  the  implications  of  the  various  district 
plans  with  respect  to  their  compliance  with  emergency  management  preparedness 
literature  and  state  law.  It  also  includes  a model  emergency  management  plan.  This 
chapter  concludes  with  recommendations  for  further  study  in  this  area. 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 
Introduction 

This  review  of  the  literature  begins  with  a discussion  of  school  crime  and 
violence.  It  continues  with  a review  of  the  preventive,  interventive,  and  postventive  levels 
of  emergency  management  preparedness.  An  examination  of  school  emergency 
management  plans  and  their  components  is  included  in  this  review.  It  concludes  with  a 
review  of  federal  and  state  policies  respective  to  emergency  management  preparedness, 
specifically  that  related  to  the  development  of  emergency  management  plans  for  school 
districts  within  the  state  of  Florida. 

School  Crime  and  Violence 

Crime  and  violence  are  unfortunate  realities  in  today’s  schools.  The  exact  scope 
of  crime  and  violence  in  schools  is  difficult  to  ascertain  since  schools  have  not  been 
required  to  report  crime  and  violence.  As  a result,  figures  for  school  crime  and  violence 
are  generally  reflected  in  student  surveys  and  arrest  rates. 

In  the  1990s,  though  the  incidence  of  youth  arrest  was  down,  the  violence  of 
juvenile  crime  was  up,  and  youthful  criminals  became  younger.  The  “U.S.  youth  arrest 
rate  in  the  1990s  represented  15%  of  all  arrests,  down  from  an  all-time  high  of  26%  in 
1975”  (Sautter,  1995,  p.  K4).  However,  what  was  worse  than  ever  in  thel990s  was  the 
youth  murder  rate,  coupled  with  the  diminishing  age  of  many  perpetrators.  According  to 
A Report  to  the  United  States  Attorney  General  on  Current  and  Future  Rates  of  Juvenile 
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Offending,  “from  1985  to  1994,  the  rate  of  murder  committed  by  teenagers  ages  14  to  17 

increased  172%”  (Fox,  1996,  p.  1).  Sautter  (1995)  reported  that 

homicide  is  the  third  cause  of  death  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  5 and  14, 
the  second  leading  cause  of  death  for  all  young  people  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
24,  and  the  leading  cause  of  death  among  African  Americans  of  both  sexes 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  24.  (p.  K2) 

Prothrow-Smith  (1991)  found  “the  overall  homicide  rate  of  21.9%  per  100,000  for  young 
males  in  the  United  States  was  between  4 and  73  times  higher  than  the  homicide  rate  for 
young  males  in  any  other  industrialized  nation.  . . . Additionally,  multiple  victim 
homicide  events  have  steadily  increased”  (p.  14). 

Guns,  especially  handguns,  played  a major  role  in  the  surge  of  juvenile  murder. 
Since  1984,  Fox  (1996)  reported  that  “the  incidence  of  juveniles  killing  with  a gun  has 
quadrupled,  while  the  number  of  juveniles  killing  with  all  other  types  of  weapons  has 
remained  virtually  constant”  (p.  1).  Poland  and  Pitcher  (1990)  wrote,  “Ten  children  are 
killed  every  day  by  handgun  suicides,  homicides,  or  accidents,”  and  “youth  homicide  has 
doubled  in  the  last  20  years”  (p.  14).  Prothrow-Smith  (1991)  reported,  “Handguns  killed 
8,092  people  in  1985,  contrasted  to  46  murders  with  handguns  in  Japan,  31  in 
Switzerland,  18  in  Israel,  and  8 in  Great  Britain  in  the  same  year”  (p.  15).  Fox  (1996) 
reported,  “Even  if  the  per-capita  rate  of  teen  homicide  remains  the  same,  the  number  of 
14-  to  17-year-olds  who  will  commit  murder  should  increase  to  nearly  5,000  annually” 

(p.  1). 

Schools  found  themselves  in  the  crossfire  of  this  violence.  Between  the  years 
1996  and  1999,  nine  major  shooting  incidents  occurred  in  our  nation’s  schools.  Crimes  in 
the  late  1990s,  such  as  those  in  Littleton,  Colorado,  and  Conyers,  Georgia,  have  escalated 
public  concern  regarding  student-on-student  and  student-on-adult  violence.  Though  the 
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“public  perception  remains  that  schools  are,  for  the  most  part,  safe,  about  1 1%  of  all 
crimes  occur  each  year  in  America’s  public  schools”  (Sautter,  1995,  p.  K5).  In  fact,  “a 
school  crime  takes  place  every  6 seconds,  with  both  urban  and  suburban  students  about 
equally  victimized”  (p.  K5).  In  1990  alone  The  Center  to  Prevent  Handgun  Violence 
reported,  “71  people  were  killed  in  schools”  (Caudle,  1994,  p.  19).  The  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  in  their  1985  to  1988  National  Crime  Survey,  found  that  “3  million  thefts  or 
violent  crimes  occur  on  or  near  school  campuses  every  year”  (Brock,  Sandoval,  & Lewis, 
1996,  p.  197). 

Decker  (1997)  and  Caudle  (1994)  both  described  a national  survey  in  1993  by 
Metropolitan  Life  that  found  that  “1  in  4 students  said  they  had  been  victims  of  violence 
on  or  near  school  property”  (p.  59).  Curcio  and  First  (1993)  reported  a 1989  survey  of 
inner  city  sixth  and  eight  graders  conducted  by  Menacker,  Weldon,  and  Hurwitz  revealed 
that  “more  than  50%  of  them  had  had  money  and  or  personal  property  taken  and  that  32% 
carried  a weapon  to  school”  (p.  3).  The  1997  United  States  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey 
reported  that  “18.3%  of  the  high  school  students  surveyed  carried  a weapon  on  one  or 
more  of  the  30  days  preceding  the  survey  and  5.9%  surveyed  carried  a gun”  (Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  1998,  p.  1). 

Violent  behavior  in  schools  occurs  on  a continuum  ranging  from  bullying  and 
verbal  abuse  through  fighting,  rape,  and  homicide.  General  intimidations  such  as  bullying 
and  abuse  establish  a disorderly  school  climate  and  are  themselves  precursors  to  more 
serious  violent  acts  (Dusenberry,  Falco,  Lake,  Branigan,  & Bosworth,  1997).  The 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (1998)  reported. 

Ten  percent  of  schools  in  a nationally  representative  sample  of  1,234  regular 

public  elementary,  middle  and  high  schools  in  the  50  states  and  the  District 
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of  Columbia  experienced  one  or  more  serious  violent  crimes  that  were 
reported  to  police  or  law  enforcement  during  the  1996-97  school  year.  (p.  1) 

A serious  violent  crime  was  defined  as  murder,  rape,  or  other  sexual  battery;  suicide; 

physical  attack  or  fight  with  a weapon;  or  robbery.  In  this  report,  “45%  of  the  elementary 

schools,  74%  of  the  middle  schools,  and  77%  of  the  high  schools  reported  one  or  more 

violent  incidences”  (p.  1).  In  the  1997  United  States  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey, 

“36.6%  of  the  high  school  students  surveyed  were  in  a physical  fight  one  or  more  times 

in  the  12  months  preceding  the  survey,  and  3.5%  were  so  seriously  injured  in  these  fights 

that  they  had  to  be  treated  by  a doctor  or  nurse”  (Centers  for  Disease  Control,  1998,  p.l). 

The  1999  Annual  Report  on  School  Safety  found,  however,  that  “less  than  one  percent  of 

the  total  number  of  children  nationwide  [who]  were  murdered  or  committed  suicide  were 

killed  at  school”  (p.  3). 

Some  students  turn  to  gangs  to  get  the  support  and  protection  they  perceive  is 
necessary  in  such  an  environment.  The  United  States  has  seen  a rapid  proliferation  of 
youth  gangs  since  1980.  Howell  (1997)  reported,  “The  number  of  cities  reporting  youth 
gang  problems  has  increased  from  an  estimated  286  jurisdictions  with  more  than  2,000 
gangs  and  nearly  100,000  members  in  1983  to  about  2,000  jurisdictions  with  more  than 
23,000  gangs  and  more  than  650,000  members  in  1995”  (p.  1).  Juvenile  gang  members 
commit  serious  violent  offenses  at  a rate  several  times  higher  than  nongang  adolescents 
do.  While  gang  members  in  Denver  committed  about  three  times  as  many  serious  and 
violent  offenses  a nongang  youth,  gang  members  in  Seattle  were  five  times  as  likely,  and 
gang  members  in  Rochester  were  seven  times  as  likely  to  do  so.  Gang  members  were  also 
far  more  likely  to  own  guns  than  at-risk  youth,  and  the  guns  that  they  owned  were  larger 


caliber. 
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Self-abuse  is  far  more  serious  in  student  numbers  than  crimes  against  others.  Like 
violence  against  others,  depression,  which  can  lead  to  suicide,  is  a kind  of  anger  against 
self.  The  1997  United  States  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  reported  “20.5%  of  the  high 
school  students  surveyed  reported  having  seriously  attempted  violence  against 
themselves  during  the  12  months  preceding  the  survey,  and  2.6%  of  these  suicide 
attempts  were  serious  enough  to  require  medical  attention”  (Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
1998,  p.  1). 

Impact  of  School  Crime  and  Violence 

This  crime  and  violence,  whether  directed  at  themselves  or  others,  has  a direct 

impact  on  students.  School  violence  is  linked  to  truancy  rates,  achievement  levels, 

depression,  and  feelings  of  isolation.  Petersen  and  Straub  (1994)  reported  that  during  the 

aftermath  of  a crisis  situation,  academic  ability  is  adversely  affected.  This  stress  impacted 

students  on  many  levels.  According  to  a 1995  National  Crime  Prevention  Council  study 

of  2,023  students  in  grades  7 through  12,  “46%  of  the  students  surveyed  had  made  at  least 

one  change  in  their  daily  routines  because  of  concerns  about  personal  safety  and  about 

crime  and  violence  in  their  communities”  (p.  1).  A national  survey  conducted  by  the 

Centers  for  Disease  Control  (1998)  concluded  that 

4%  of  the  students  in  grades  9 through  12  in  the  50  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  surveyed  missed  at  least  one  day  of  school  during  the  30  days 
preceding  the  survey  because  they  felt  unsafe  at  school  or  felt  unsafe 
traveling  to  or  from  school,  (p.  1) 

Students  report  that  schools  are  not  doing  enough  to  protect  them  against  this 
harm.  A 1998-1999  Horatio  Algier  Association  survey  of  1,195  students  aged  14  to  18 
reported,  “Only  40%  said  they  felt  safe  in  school  and  60%  reported  that  they  did  not 
believe  that  everything  has  been  done  to  protect  their  safety”  (Trump,  1998,  p.  268). 
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These  numbers  increase  disproportionately  when  white  and  nonwhite  students  are 
compared. 

Feelings  of  not  being  protected  may  beget  more  crime  and  violence  as  students 
resolve  matters  on  their  own.  A 1993  survey  of  24,000  secondary  students  reported 
“5.9%  of  the  students  surveyed  had  a weapon  (not  necessarily  at  school)  at  least  once 
during  the  30  days  preceding  the  survey”  (Centers  for  Disease  Control,  1998,  p.  1). 
Prothrow-Smith  (1991)  reported,  “A  national  student  health  survey  conducted  in  1987 
among  8th-  and  10th-grade  students  in  20  states  found  that  nearly  2%  of  the  1 1,000 
students  asked  had  carried  a handgun  to  school  at  least  once  in  the  previous  year”  (p.  19). 
Conservative  estimates  indicate  that  as  many  as  100,000  students  carry  a gun  to  school 
each  day  to  protect  them  (Decker,  1997;  Poland  & Pitcher,  1990). 

Ending  school  crime  and  violence  is  complex.  There  are  no  simple  solutions  to 
violence  prevention.  When  examining  school  crisis  planning,  Poland  (1997) 
recommended  a model  that  emphasized  three  levels  of  crisis  intervention:  primary 
intervention,  secondary  intervention,  and  tertiary  intervention.  The  first  level,  “primary 
intervention”  or  prevention,  consists  of  activities  devoted  to  prevent  a crisis  from 
happening.  The  second  level  consists  of  secondary  interventions  that  include  the  steps 
taken  immediately  after  the  crisis  to  minimize  its  effects  and  keep  it  from  escalating.  The 
third  level  consists  of  tertiary  interventions,  or  “postventions”  as  they  have  been  called  by 
experts  in  the  field  of  violence  prevention,  that  include  providing  long-term  follow-up 
assistance  to  those  who  have  experienced  crisis. 

Fink  (1986)  gave  some  guidelines  for  business  in  crisis  that  paralleled  this  model. 
He  defined  a crisis  as  “an  event  likely  to  escalate  in  intensity,  interfere  with  normal 
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functioning,  draw  media’s  attention,  jeopardize  image,  and  affect  the  bottom  line”  (p. 
16).  Crisis  management  itself  is  the  “art  of  removing  much  of  the  risk  and  uncertainty  to 
allow  you  to  achieve  more  control  over  your  own  destiny”  (p.  15).  He  distinguished  four 
stages  in  the  crisis  cycle: 

1.  Prodromal  Crisis:  In  sound  crisis  management,  managers  must  train 
themselves  to  examine  every  out  of  the  ordinary  situation  as  a warning  or 
promodal.  In  many  instances,  this  is  the  real  turning  point. 

2.  Acute  Crisis:  The  stage  most  people  have  in  mind  when  they  speak  of  crisis. 
Once  promodal  warnings  have  ended  and  the  acute  stage  is  entered  lost 
ground  can  almost  never  be  recovered. 

3.  Chronic  Crisis:  This  stage  is  also  the  clean  up  or  post-mortem  stage,  which 
can  be  wisely  used  for  analyzing  what  went  right  and  wrong. 

4.  Crisis  Resolution:  This  fourth  and  final  stage  should  be  the  goal. 

During  this  stage  the  situation  has  returned  to  normal,  (pp.  21-25) 

Based  on  these  models,  the  Prodromal  Crisis  can  be  paralleled  to  prevention,  the  Acute 
and  Chronic  Crisis  to  secondary  intervention,  and  the  Crisis  Resolution  to  the 
postvention. 

Preventive  Level  of  Emergency  Management  Preparedness 

To  be  successful  in  securing  safe  school  environments,  “schools  need  a broad 
context  that  includes  not  only  measures  to  prevent  violence  but  also  ways  to  maintain 
constructive  patterns  of  student  behavior”  (Johnson  & Johnson,  1995,  p.  32).  This  broad 
content  should  establish  values,  beliefs,  and  attitudes  that  support  respect,  learning,  and 
individual  rights  (Curcio  & First,  1993).  A 1998  report  generated  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Education  and  Department  of  Justice  found  that  well-functioning  schools 
foster  learning,  safety,  and  socially  appropriate  behaviors.  Additionally,  they  have  a 
strong  academic  focus  and  support  students  in  achieving  high  standards,  foster  positive 
relationships  between  school  staff  and  students,  and  promote  meaningful  parental  and 
community  involvement  (U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1998). 
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Agron  and  Anderson  (2000)  found  that  school  professionals  see  a need  for  more 
information  on  the  subject  of  preventative  school  programs  and  are  increasingly  aware  of 
their  role  in  providing  such  programs.  They  reported  this  need  based  on  a cooperative 
research  effort  undertaken  by  the  American  School  and  University  and  Access  Control 
and  Security  Integration  publications,  which  included  439  telephone  interviews  of  school 
administrators.  The  national  trends  reported  in  this  survey  are  as  follows: 

a.  Concern  for  security  is  among  the  top  concerns  of  school  administrators, 
rating  higher  in  their  consciousness  than  high-profiling  problems  such  as 
school  infrastructure  and  overcrowding. 

b.  Although  random  violence  steals  the  national  media  spotlight,  administrators 
are  more  concerned  about  day-to-day  problems  such  as  fights  among  students 
and  vandalism. 

c.  Publicity  about  random  violence  at  schools  is  raising  overall  awareness  of 
school  security  issues  and  is  compelling  school  administrators  to  review  their 
security  plans. 

d.  Public  schools  will  spend  $795  million  on  security  this  year,  or  some  $19.28 
per  student,  (pp.  C6-C8) 

Among  the  factors  influencing  security  actions  at  school  districts,  proactive  planning  was 
rated  the  highest,  before  pressure  from  school  boards,  political  entities,  parents,  media, 
students  and  teachers.  In  fact,  Agron  and  Anderson  (2000)  found  that  94%  of  those 
surveyed  had  reviewed  or  updated  their  security  preparedness  in  the  past  year. 

Preventive  programs  to  slow  the  stream  of  school  violence  are  well  documented 
and  encompass  a wide  range  of  strategies.  Decker  (1997)  suggested  that  an  effective 
violence-reduction  strategy  must  be  multidisciplinary,  comprehensive,  politically 
sensitive,  and  practically  relevant.  Petersen  and  Straub  (1994)  indicated  that  prevention 
steps  must  be  multifaceted,  interdisciplinary,  and  planned.  Haynes  and  Henderson  (2001) 
stressed  that  security  strategies  must  be  proactive,  integrated,  and  comprehensive.  Curcio 
and  First  (1993)  discussed  that  addressing  the  social  pathology  of  the  communities  in 
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which  schools  are  located  is  central.  At  the  foundation  of  these  strategies  is  the  message 
to  students,  teachers,  and  the  community  that  the  school  is  serious  about  safety. 

In  sending  this  message  the  school  is  assuring  that  the  staff,  students,  and  district 
are  involved  in  a proactive  approach  (Decker,  1997).  The  development  of  school-wide 
discipline  policies,  zero  tolerance  measures,  and  dress  code  policies  that  include  a code  of 
conduct,  specific  rules,  and  consequences  that  can  accommodate  individual  student 
differences  reinforces  positive  behavior  and  establishes  a foundation  message  of  this 
seriousness  (Curwin  & Mendler,  1997;  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1998).  Reporting 
and  prosecuting  all  criminal  aggression  and  violence  and  handling  minor  discipline 
problems  effectively  are  central  to  establishing  consistency  and  responsibility  (Curcio  & 
First,  1993;  Curwin  & Mendler,  1997).  When  small  acts  of  disorder  are  tolerated,  more 
and  worse  behavior  follows  (Curwin  & Mendler,  1997).  Establishing  a vision  of 
seriousness  and  respect  that  identifies  acceptable  and  unacceptable  behavior  should 
involve  the  entire  community  (Curcio  & First,  1993). 

While  many  models  of  school-based  violence  prevention  programs  exist, 
evaluations  of  these  programs  are  limited.  Dusenbury  et  al.  (1997)  conducted  a study  of 
programs  funded  by  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention.  They 
found  these  critical  elements  among  promising  violence  prevention  programs: 

1.  A comprehensive,  multifaceted  approach  that  includes  family,  peer, 
media,  and  community  components  was  viewed  by  experts  as  critically 
important. 

2.  Programs  should  begin  in  the  primary  grades  and  be  reinforced  across 
grade  levels. 

3.  Developmentally  tailored  interventions  are  important. 

4.  Program’s  content  should  promote  personal  and  social  competencies. 

5.  Interactive  techniques  such  as  group  work,  cooperative  learning, 
discussions  and  role-plays  or  behavioral  rehearsal  facilitate  the 
development  of  personal  and  social  skills. 
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6.  Ethnic  identity/culturally  sensitive  material  should  be  matched  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  target  population. 

7.  Staff  development/teacher  training  ensures  that  a program  will  be 
implemented  as  intended  by  the  program  developers. 

8.  Activities  designed  to  promote  a positive  school  climate  or  culture 
should  be  elements  of  effective  classroom  management  strategies 
promoting  good  discipline,  because  positive  control  in  the  classroom  is 
essential  to  effective  implementation  of  violence  prevention  programs. 

9.  Activities  should  be  designed  to  foster  norms  against  violence, 
aggression  and  bullying,  (pp.  59-61) 

Prevention  Centered  on  Individuals 


At  the  basis  of  prevention  is  building  relationships  between  adults  and  youth,  and 
youth  and  other  youths.  Assisting  staff  in  averting  violent  acts  and  developing  strategies 
of  prevention  should  be  part  of  a holistic  plan  that  emphasizes  school  safety  (Curcio  & 
First,  1993).  Matching  at-risk  youth  with  caring  adult  mentors  is  one  preventive  strategy 
that  has  proven  effective  in  reducing  school  violence  (Brock  et  al.,  1996;  Curwin  & 
Mendler,  1997;  Johnson  & Johnson,  1995;  Sautter,  1995;  Trump,  1999).  Dependable  and 
supportive  relationships  can  lessen  feelings  of  estrangement  and  hopelessness  among 
students  (Johnson  & Johnson,  1995).  Decker  (1997)  proposed  the  use  of  Student 
Assistance  Programs  or  School  Safety  Teams.  These  teams  provide  school-wide 
intervention  by  collecting  data,  attending  student  case  reviews,  preparing  staff  for 
interventions,  and  educating  staff  on  how  to  assist  recovering  students. 

The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (1998)  reported  that  78%  of  schools 
in  a nationally  representative  sample  of  1,234  regular  public  elementary,  middle,  and 
high  schools  had  some  type  of  formal  violence  prevention  or  violence  reduction  program. 
Peer  mediation,  social  skills,  conflict  resolution,  and  conflict  management  curricula  have 
established  credibility  as  violence  prevention  programs  (Brock  et  al.,  1996;  Curcio  & 
First,  1993;  Curwin  & Mendler,  1997;  Decker,  1997;  Johnson  & Johnson,  1995;  Petersen 
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& Straub,  1994;  Sautter,  1995;  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1998).  Community 
involvement  and  service  have  been  proven  to  be  effective  in  reducing  social  and  cultural 
tensions  (Curcio  & First,  1993;  Curwin  & Mendler,  1997;  Johnson  & Johnson,  1995; 
Trump,  1999;  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1998).  After-school  programs  that  provide 
an  alternative  place  for  students  to  gather  after  the  school  day  are  another  trend  to  prevent 
school  crime  and  violence  and  are  especially  effective  in  limiting  gang  activity  (Curcio  & 
First,  1993;  Johnson  & Johnson,  1995). 

In  order  to  be  effective,  violence  prevention  programs  must  consider  the  students 
themselves.  Petersen  and  Straub  (1994)  argued  that  without  the  input  and  involvement  of 
students,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  violence  prevention  program  will  succeed.  Students  have 
taken  an  active  role  in  reducing  violence  and  improving  school  safety  by  taking 
ownership,  offering  suggestions,  and  providing  assistance  to  classmates  (Brock  et  al., 
1996;  Curwin  & Mendler,  1997).  Decker  (1997)  described  conflict  resolution  as 
benefiting  students  and  teachers  not  only  by  helping  to  improve  the  climate  and 
environment  but  also  by  gaining  confidence  in  their  ability  to  help  themselves. 

This  ability  to  help  themselves  takes  on  different  roles.  Petersen  and  Straub 
(1994)  discussed  the  use  of  a jury  of  peers  to  provide  education  about  violence  and 
alternatives  to  aggression.  Curwin  and  Mendler  (1997)  addressed  the  option  of  meeting 
with  gang  leaders  in  order  to  suggest  solutions  for  making  the  school  a neutral  zone. 

The  use  of  personnel  to  promote  school  safety  is  another  primary  prevention. 
Eleven  percent  of  the  schools  surveyed  in  a National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
(1998)  survey  of  1,234  regular  education  public  schools  reported  using  such  moderate 
security  measures  as  a full-time  or  part-time  guard.  Campus  safety  teams  increased  adult 
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supervision  and  additional  school  security  as  well  as  coordination  with  local  police  and 
other  agencies  are  effective  tools  against  school  crime  and  violence  (Blauvelt,  1999; 
Decker,  1997;  Gerl,  1991;  Johnson  & Johnson,  1995;  Quarles,  1989;  Trump,  1997;  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  1998).  These  tools  are  most  effective  when  law  enforcement 
and  schools  work  together  for  similar,  not  competing  goals  (Trump,  1997).  Trump  (1997) 
and  Decker  (1997)  described  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a district’s  using  law 
enforcement  officers  hired  by  the  city  or  county  municipality  versus  developing  its  own 
police  department.  Gerl  (1991)  proposed  that  schools  investigate  the  services  of  a private 
security  company  that  can  make  recommendations  about  alarm  systems  and  other 
security  measures.  Brock  et  al.  (1996)  suggested  that  the  trend  toward  community- 
oriented  policing  assists  in  establishing  a close,  positive  relationship  that  may  lead  toward 
more  collaboration  between  schools  and  law  enforcement.  These  issues  were  the  basis  for 
Research  Question  1 . 

On  another  level,  Curwin  and  Mendler  (1997)  espoused  the  mixing  of  faculty  and 
student  parking,  the  presence  of  adults  on  campus  in  the  evening,  and  the  use  of 
rehabilitated  prisoners  as  tutors  on  campus  as  other  ways  of  using  personnel  to  improve 
campus  safety.  Agron  and  Anderson  (2000)  found  that  administrators  and  other  staff 
walking  the  halls  on  a regular  basis  was  reported  as  one  method  for  increasing  security 
measures.  Other  prevention  strategies  that  involve  personnel  issues  are  founded  in 
established  policies  that  protect  students  and  staff.  Trump  (1998)  recommended  that  all 
districts  have  policies  regarding  visitation,  employee  background  checks,  notification 
requirements  of  any  employee  arrests  or  convictions,  crime  reporting  and,  use  of  force 
guidelines. 
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Prevention  Centered  on  Environment 

Other  avenues  to  promote  school  safety  stress  the  physical  plant.  Brock  et  al. 
(1996)  described  the  important  relationship  that  exists  between  the  physical  environment 
of  the  school  and  behavior  of  students  and  staff.  Haynes  and  Henderson  (2001)  found  that 
securing  the  physical  plant  is  one  of  three  aspects  of  the  “threat  triangle”  that  illustrate 
the  components  of  crime.  Though  the  target  and  desire  must  be  present  for  a crime  to 
occur,  it  is  on  the  opportunity  that  physical  security  can  have  the  biggest  impact.  Using 
lights,  trimming  shrubbery,  and  maintaining  attractive,  graffiti-free  school  grounds  have 
been  suggested  as  options  to  increase  school  safety  (Curwin  & Mendler,  1997;  Gerl, 

1991;  Haynes  & Henderson,  2001;  Quarles,  1989;  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1998). 
Other  critics  used  lighting  to  the  opposite  effect:  San  Diego  City  Schools  reduced  break- 
ins,  vandalism,  and  theft  by  darkening  schools  (Decker,  1997). 

Establishing  barriers  along  the  campus  perimeter,  assessing  locks  throughout  the 
campus,  installing  security  signs  at  school  entrances,  equipping  schools  with  security 
systems,  and  routinely  inventorying  school  equipment  provide  basic  prevention  (Haynes 
& Henderson,  2001).  Decker  (1997)  described  several  school  models  in  which  students 
participated  in  school  clean-up  activities  in  order  to  develop  ownership  and  school  pride. 
Eliminating  lockers  or  conducting  random  searches  of  lockers  is  frequently  hailed  as  one 
way  to  reduce  school  violence  (Agron  & Anderson,  2000;  Curwin  & Mendler,  1997; 
Decker,  1997;  Johnson  & Johnson,  1995). 

Technology  also  has  a role  as  a primary  prevention.  Poland  (1997)  and  Haynes 
and  Henderson  (2001)  discussed  the  use  of  two-way  surveillance  cameras  and  the  use  of 
two-way  radios  to  facilitate  communication.  Quarles  (1989)  contended  that  electronic 
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aids  such  as  closed  circuit  television  units  have  become  an  increasingly  appropriate 
deterrent.  Agron  and  Anderson  (2000)  determined  that  especially  larger  districts  of  more 
than  100,000  students  or  more  than  10  buildings  expect  to  increase  their  expenditures  on 
security  equipment.  Joiner  (2002)  reported  that  immediately  after  the  1 999  incident  at 
Columbine  that  “many  school  administrators  rushed  to  obtain  high-cost  security 
equipment  for  their  campuses”  that  included  video  surveillance  cameras,  metal  detectors 
and  intercom  systems,  (p.  15).  Curwin  and  Mendler  (1997)  argued  that  though  school 
money  could  be  better  used  elsewhere,  video  surveillance  has  improved  behavior,  at  least 
for  the  short  term.  The  use  of  metal  detectors  in  schools  seems  a prudent  direction  for 
some  schools  (Agron  & Anderson,  2000;  Curcio  & First,  1993;  Curwin  & Mendler,  1997; 
Johnson  & Johnson,  1995;  Poland,  1997;  Sautter,  1995). 

Although  the  largest  school  districts  such  as  those  in  New  York  City,  Detroit,  and 
Kansas  City  have  installed  them,  the  debate  over  whether  metal  detectors  are  effective 
continues  (Decker,  1997;  Kennedy,  2000;  Sautter,  1995).  According  to  a national  survey 
of  1 ,234  regular  education  public  schools,  “only  2%  of  the  schools  report  using  such 
stringent  security  measures  in  1997”  (National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  1998,  p. 

1).  Agron  and  Anderson  (2000)  also  found  the  use  of  these  stringent  measures  isolated  to 
large,  urban  secondary  schools.  Their  survey  of  439  administrators  revealed  that  while 
“27%  of  the  high  schools  used  handheld  metal  detectors,  5.4%  of  the  high  schools  and 
.5%  of  the  elementary  schools  used  stationary  metal  detectors”  (p.  Cl  1).  Detectors  alone 
do  not  address  long-term  school  safety  problems  (Centers  for  Disease  Control,  1998). 
Although  metal  detectors  send  a strong  message  to  the  students  and  community  that  the 
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school  district  recognizes  the  problem  of  weapons,  to  be  effective,  they  must  be  part  of  a 
large,  more  comprehensive  prevention  policy  (Decker,  1997). 

Agron  and  Anderson  (2000)  found  the  use  of  security  equipment  was  distinctive 
at  each  grade  level.  High  schools  have  more  security  installed  than  other  grade  levels,  as 
do  larger  school  districts  with  more  students  and  buildings.  While  elementary  schools 
relied  on  call  boxes  as  their  most  common  security  equipment,  middle  schools  relied  on 
ID  card  systems  and  high  schools  on  surveillance  cameras.  Among  security  equipment 
used  in  schools,  Agron  and  Anderson  reported, 


Elementary 

Middle 

High 

Locks,  door  hardware 

91.2% 

87.3% 

88.4% 

Surveillance  cameras 

25.4% 

35.0% 

46.8% 

ID  card  systems 

23.8% 

35.3% 

42.4% 

Call  boxes 

27.8% 

27.8% 

26.6% 

Handheld  metal  detectors 

10.4% 

24.0% 

27.2% 

Access  code  card  systems 

12.3% 

14.0% 

17.7% 

Stationary  Metal  detectors 

0.5% 

4.1% 

5.4% 

Biometrics 

2.7% 

3.6% 

3.5% 

“Forty  percent  of  those  school  administrators  who  reported  they  would  be  installing 
security  equipment  chose  surveillance  cameras  over  the  other  indicated  technology  tools” 
(p.  CIO). 

Another  effective  tool  in  breaking  the  code  of  silence  and  encouraging  students  to 
become  actively  involved  in  their  own  school  communities  has  been  24-hour  student 
hotlines  (Agron  & Anderson,  2000;  Decker,  1997;  Sautter,  1995;  Trump,  1998).  These 
hotlines  allow  students  to  take  a proactive  role  in  the  safety  of  their  own  schools  by 
empowering  them  to  report  anonymously  unsafe  activities.  Lichtenstein,  Schonfeld,  and 
Kline  (1994)  found  that  this  type  of  empowerment  builds  pride  and  encourages  “teachers 
(to)  prepare  for  a crisis  every  day  as  they  build  rapport  and  trust  with  students”  (p.  82). 
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In  defending  the  use  of  hotlines  as  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  in  detecting  the 
presence  of  weapons  and  violence  on  campuses,  Decker  (1997)  reported  that  one  large 
urban  school  district  increased  from  30  to  200  tips  per  day  within  the  first  month  using 
the  hotline  communication  network. 

Agron  and  Anderson  (2000)  found  that  of  the  security  programs  to  be 
implemented,  the  use  of  anonymous  hotlines  was  the  most  common  in  schools  at  all 
levels  of  larger  school  districts.  Trump  (1998)  reported,  “Schools  that  have  gone  the  extra 
step  to  include  e-mail,  as  well  as  phone  calls,  in  their  hotlines  have  increased  their 
response  rate”  (p.  288).  Another  way  to  induce  students’  active  involvement  is  to  have 
students  sign  pledge  cards  against  violence  (Curwin  & Mendler,  1997). 

Other  preventive  safety  tools  used  nationwide  included  Zero  Tolerance  policies 
and  student  profiling  (Agron  & Anderson,  2000).  These  policies,  which  can  contribute  to 
school  safety,  gained  in  popularity  in  the  1990s  but  came  under  increased  scrutiny  in  the 
2000s.  Kennedy  (2000)  discovered  that  these  policies  are  often  objected  to  by  student 
rights  organizations  since  they  “in  the  name  of  safety,  infringe  on  students’  rights  of  free 
speech  and  freedom  from  unwarranted  searches”  (p.  C21).  Joiner  (2002)  found,  “These 
measures  have  led  to  unintended  consequences,  and  now  educators  and  safety  experts  are 
having  second  thoughts”  (p.  17). 

Though  zero  tolerance  policies  were  adopted  because  of  pressures  to  address 
school  safety,  they  have  the  negative  effect  of  minimalizing  school  administrator 
discretion  and  targeting  low-income  and  minority  students.  Since  they  take  human 
judgment  out  of  the  decision-making,  these  policies  can  become  draconian  and  might 
establish  a hostile  school  climate.  Student  profiling,  “in  which  student  officials  use  a 
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check-list  of  characteristics  associated  with  youth  who  have  committed  violent  acts  to 
gauge  a student’s  potential  for  violence”  have  also  been  questioned  (Joiner,  2000,  p.  17). 
Because  of  the  risks  involved  in  developing  a false  sense  of  security  and  targeting 
students  unfairly,  profiling  cannot  be  seen  as  a panacea. 

Because  school  crime  and  violence  is  so  complex,  there  is  no  single  best  method 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  criminal  activity.  In  fact,  a national  survey  of  1 ,234  regular 
education  public  schools  found  that  “only  3%  of  the  schools  reported  that  none  of  the 
security  measures  listed  in  its  survey  were  used”  (National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  1998,  p.  1).  Providing  appropriate  and  effective  security  measures  are  on  both 
educators’  and  community  members’  minds.  Agron  and  Anderson  (2000)  found  that 
security  rated  overall  among  the  top  four  concerns  of  the  439  administrators  they 
surveyed;  only  budget  issues,  test  results,  and  technology  incorporation  rated  as  higher 
concerns  among  these  educators.  Decker  ( 1 997)  stated  that  it  takes  a well-organized 
effort  among  all  stakeholders  in  a school  community  to  pool  their  resources  and  be 
committed  to  reduce  and  possibly  eliminate  undesirable  behavior. 

Fink  (1986)  defined  the  preventive  stage  as  an  important  one  in  that  during  this 
time  period  vigilant  observers  may  see  a warning,  something  that  needs  to  be  addressed 
quickly,  before  it  becomes  an  acute  crisis.  Lichtenstein  et  al.  (1994)  determined  that  in 
order  for  it  to  be  successful,  crisis  prevention  must  move  beyond  proactivity  to 
prevention.  The  decision  to  ignore  warnings  can  be  the  first  and  most  fatal  decision  made 
by  educational  leaders  who  behave  as  if  they  can  make  the  crisis  go  away  by  ignoring  it 


(Crawford,  1992). 
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Trump  (1998)  held  the  colleges  and  universities  that  train  educators  accountable 
for  some  of  this  denial  or  ignoring  of  school  crime  and  violence.  He  contended  that  since 
educators  do  not  hear  about  school  violence  or  receive  training  in  school  security,  they 
frequently  do  not  recognize  that  it  exists  until  it  happens  to  them.  Yet,  planning  puts 
people  at  ease  and  allows  them  to  concentrate  on  the  students  (Wilson,  1992).  It  allows 
for  administrators  to  develop  confidence  should  a real  emergency  strike  (Jay,  1989). 
When  the  educator’s  “world  is  in  turmoil  and  emotions  are  high,”  a detailed,  sequential 
plan  lets  everyone  know  that  the  leader  is  firmly  in  charge  (Kelly,  Stimeling,  & Kachur, 
1989,  p.  22). 

Interventive  Level  of  Emergency  Management  Preparedness 
A growing  amount  of  emergency  management  preparedness  literature  specifies 
components  of  school  emergency  management  plans  themselves,  including  specific 
interventive  and  limited  postventive  strategies  to  school  crime  and  violence.  Because  of 
increased  accountability  and  the  increases  in  school  crime  and  violence,  schools  had  to 
process  school  crime  and  violence  (Poland,  1997).  While  virtually  all  schools  have  some 
type  of  plan  in  place  for  natural  disasters,  it  is  becoming  mandatory  that  schools  also  be 
prepared  for  a multitude  of  other  potential  school  crises  (Decker,  1997).  The  costs  of 
schools  doing  nothing,  according  to  Trump  (1998),  “include  an  increased  risk  of  legal 
actions,  increased  insurance  claims,  inability  for  schools  and  districts  to  recruit  and 
maintain  quality  staff,  and  inability  to  improve  test  scores  and  proficiency  exams”  (p. 
266). 

The  first  studies  that  included  research  regarding  school  responses  to  natural 
disasters  and  emergencies  were  written  in  the  1980s  and  1990s  (Hall,  1982;  Smith,  1992; 
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Warlick,  1994;  Wilkins,  1994;  Woodrome,  1995).  These  were  the  only  empirical  research 
studies  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  schools  in  responding  to  school  emergencies 
located  by  this  researcher. 

Hall  (1982)  tested  for  significant  differences  between  schools  in  emergency  care 
preparedness  as  a function  of  pupil  enrollment  and  designation  as  an  elementary,  middle 
or  high  school.  He  compared  30  schools  in  a north  central  Florida  district:  18  elementary 
schools,  six  middle  schools  and  six  high  schools.  His  data  suggested  no  significant 
differences  between  schools  concerning  emergency  care  preparedness  as  a function  of 
school  enrollment  or  level.  Among  his  recommendations  were  that  “written  emergency 
care  policies  for  chronic  conditions  or  sudden  illnesses  be  devised”  and  that  “a 
communication  network  should  be  developed  to  insure  adequate  dissemination  of 
administrative  emergency  policies”  (p.  67).  He  also  recommended  that  school  personnel 
receive  medical  and  emergency  awareness  in-service  training. 

Smith  (1992)  studied  disaster  preparedness  in  schools.  The  study  provided  an 
overview  of  national  policy,  initial  review  of  district  plans  nationally  and  administrator 
insights  to  disaster  preparedness  planning.  Smith  found  that  there  are  no  federal 
guidelines  mandated  specifically  for  disaster  preparedness  planning  for  school  districts. 
Her  study  also  found  that  “regions  most  affected  by  an  unpredictable  natural  disaster 
have  more  comprehensive  disaster  preparedness  plans  than  regions  which  are  affected  by 
predictable  natural  disasters”  (p.  92).  Smith  made  the  following  recommendations 
regarding  school  preparedness  in  disasters: 

1 . A universal  definition  of  disaster  is  needed. 

2.  The  aftermath  of  a disaster  is  an  important  issue  of  disaster  preparedness 
planning  and  needs  to  be  added  to  Quarantelli’s  principles  of  disaster 
preparedness. 
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3.  A standardized,  nationally  recognized  position  title  of  a contact  person 
in  the  state  departments  of  education  would  assist  researchers  in  their 
inquiry. 

4.  Administrators  need  to  be  educated  about  disaster  preparedness 
planning. 

5.  Consistency  in  plans  is  needed. 

6.  Further  research  is  needed  to  explain  any  differences  that  might  occur  by 
type  of  disaster,  district  size  and  rural/urban  locales,  (pp.  95-96) 

Warlick  (1994)  surveyed  Texas  public  schools  to  “determine  the  state  of  their 
emergency  preparedness  programs  with  particular  interest  in  hazard  analysis,  disaster 
experience,  chain  of  command  of  responsibility,  personnel  training  and  inter-agency 
cooperation”  (p.  7).  Using  a stratified  random  sampling  of  all  Texas  public  school 
districts,  Warlick  sampled  214  school  districts.  He  found  that  85%  of  the  schools  had  a 
written  emergency  preparedness  plan;  66%  had  a designated  school  official  or  chain  of 
command;  56%  coordinated  their  plans  with  other  public  agencies;  and  39%  practiced 
emergency  drills  in  their  schools.  Among  his  recommendations,  Warlick  called  for 
personnel  training,  coordination  among  schools  and  public  agencies,  and  the  common  use 
of  the  disaster-planning  model  he  proposed  in  his  study. 

Wilkins  (1997)  studied  school  crisis  management  plans  through  the  stages  of 
prevention,  intervention,  and  postvention.  She  surveyed  50  school  districts  in  the  state  of 
Georgia  to  determine  if  “systems  had  crisis  management  plans,  if  there  was  a need  for  the 
plans,  the  procedure  or  following  the  plans,  and  if  the  plans  were  implemented”  (p.  83). 
Wilkins  found, 

1 . Seventy  percent  of  the  school  districts  had  active  crisis  response  teams. 

2.  Sixty  percent  believed  that  a crisis  management  plan  was  needed. 

3.  Seventy-four  percent  indicated  that  postvention  therapy  was  available. 

4.  Thirty-three  percent  used  counseling  services  within  the  building  to 
follow-up  after  a crisis  situation. 

5.  All  districts  used  an  emergency  response  checklist  for  natural  disasters 
as  standard  procedure,  (pp.  84  - 85) 
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As  with  Warlick  (1994),  Wilkins  (1997)  designed  a model  crisis  management  plan  for 
secondary  schools  based  on  the  survey  data  gathered. 

Woodrome  (1995)  assessed  the  first  aid  and  CPR  knowledge  of  selected  Colorado 
elementary  school  teachers  and  staff.  Using  a modified  version  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  (ARC)  first  aid/CPR  test  and  a demographic  questionnaire,  he  found  that 
“60%  of  the  teachers  surveyed  scored  below  the  70%  standard”  (p.l).  His  analysis 
revealed  that  test  scores,  age,  gender,  and  years  of  teaching  interacted  to  assign 
respondents  to  distinct  groups.  Woodrome  indicated  that  the  highest  scores  occurred  in 
the  group  with  younger  females  with  8 or  fewer  years  of  experience.  He  also  found  that 
as  the  age  of  the  respondent  increased,  test  scores  decreased. 

Though  empirical  research  regarding  emergency  management  does  exist, 
literature  that  directly  addresses  crimes  and  acts  of  violence  on  school  campuses 
dominates  the  field  of  emergency  preparedness  literature  (Blauvelt,  1999;  Decker,  1997; 
Jones  & Patterson,  1992;  Trump,  1998).  This  literature,  which  is  also  the  most  recent  and 
comprehensive  in  its  scope,  focuses  on  actions  that  schools  can  take  in  both  planning  for 
and  coping  with  school  emergencies.  Though  there  is  a dearth  of  literature  regarding 
planning  for  crisis  and/or  emergencies  in  schools,  this  researcher  could  find  no  research 
available  on  the  success  or  impact  of  these  plans  and  could  find  no  data  gathered  to 
indicate  which  components  of  these  plans  are  most  effective.  In  fact,  though  virtually 
every  piece  of  literature  stressed  the  importance  of  evaluating  and  reassessing  the  school 
emergency  management  plan,  no  research  regarding  the  impact  of  these  plans  was  found. 
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Interventive  Emergency  Management  Planning 

After  the  shootings  at  Thurston  High  School  in  Springfield,  Oregon,  President 
Clinton  directed  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Justice  to  develop 
an  early  warning  guide  to  help  with  the  early  warning  signs  and  responses  to  school 
violence  (U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1998).  In  responding  to  school  violence,  the 
guide  states  that  sound  violence  prevention  and  response  plans  reflect  community  needs 
and  outline  how  all  individuals  will  be  prepared  to  spot  behavioral  and  emotional  signs 
and  what  they  will  need  to  do.  According  to  this  guide,  an  effective  written  plan  includes 
immediate  responses  for  imminent  warning  signs  and  violent  behavior,  as  well  as  a 
contingency  plan  to  be  used  in  the  aftermath  of  a tragedy. 

Assessment  is  the  first  step  of  writing  and  effective  emergency  management  plan. 
Stevenson,  Pellicer,  and  Surratt  (1983)  discussed  the  importance  of  identifying  all  the 
resources  available  in  the  district  such  as  in-house  safety  and  health  inspectors  as  well  as 
maintenance  and  transportation  supervisors  before  proceeding  with  a plan.  Additionally, 
the  development  of  an  effective  emergency  management  plan  should  include  the  office  of 
civil  defense,  local  law  enforcement,  and  local  fire  marshal.  The  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  listed  community,  management  and  personnel,  support  services, 
emergency  response,  and  communications  members  in  its  assessment  planning  team.  This 
was  the  basis  of  Research  Question  1 . 

School  inventories  that  identity  resources,  limitations,  or  weak  points  that  exist  in 
the  school  community  are  other  components  of  the  school  emergency  management  plan 
(Fuentes  & Rose,  1995).  Aspects  to  consider  in  the  physical  evaluation  or  inventory  of 
the  school  plant  should  include  a review  of  floor  space  for  relocation,  furniture, 
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equipment,  supplies,  environmental  needs,  and  safety  to  prevent  theft  or  vandalism 
(Wilkins,  1985). 

Another  consideration  should  be  emergency  relocation  sites  (Jones  & Patterson, 
1992;  Lewis,  1996).  Stevenson  et  al.  (1983)  recommended  that  a schematic  of  the 
building(s)  as  well  as  the  location  of  master  cutoffs  and  emergency  equipment  be 
incorporated  into  the  emergency  management  plan.  Altenburg  (1989)  stressed  that  in 
addition  to  being  able  to  locate  these  cutoffs  and  equipment,  emergency  supplies  should 
be  checked  periodically  and  replaced. 

Developing  signals  or  codes  that  alert  staff  members  and  students  to  an 
emergency  is  also  a critical  part  of  planning  (Caudle,  1994;  Curwin  & Mendler,  1997, 
Portis  & Portis,  1992).  Such  codes  could  include  broadcast  messages,  such  as  Code  Red 
or  Code  Yellow,  which  have  the  disadvantage  of  alarming  students,  and  private  codes 
that  are  only  understood  by  the  emergency  management  team  members  or  by  members  of 
the  faculty  and  staff  (Caudle,  1994).  Nye  (1997)  recommended  that  these  codes  be 
designed  in  such  a way  as  to  not  alarm  students.  Training  the  staff  and  students  in  the 
appropriate  responses  to  these  codes  is  important  (Curwin  & Mendler,  1997). 
Communication  with  the  world  outside  the  school  is  essential  and  can  take  many 
avenues.  Portis  and  Portis  (1992)  considered  the  use  of  local  ham  operators,  bus 
communication  systems,  and  the  flying  of  emergency  designated  flags.  This  was  the  basis 
of  Research  Question  2. 

When  developing  sound  emergency  management  plans,  committee  members  must 
be  cognizant  of  the  special  needs  of  their  faculty  and  students  (Jones  & Paterson,  1992; 
Stevenson  et  al.,  1983,  Wilson,  1992).  What  may  be  considered  a crisis  in  one  school 
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may  not  be  in  another.  Furthermore,  emergency  procedures  that  are  appropriate  for  the 
majority  of  students  may  not  be  appropriate  for  those  with  disabilities.  Once  all 
considerations  are  considered,  communication  is  paramount. 

The  emergency  management  plan,  once  written,  should  be  distributed  to  staff 
members,  local  law  enforcement,  and  fire  department  as  well  as  being  located  in  school 
public  areas  such  as  the  front  office,  teachers’  lounge,  and  media  center  (Stevenson  et  al., 
1983).  Blauvelt  (1981)  stressed  that  not  only  should  plans  be  made  available,  but  also 
reporting  forms  should  be  developed  and  distributed  so  that  those  involved  in  the 
emergency  can  gather  information  for  the  investigation  after  the  emergency.  The 
“systematic  gathering  of  information  and  facts”  (p.  1)  is  not  only  critical  for  use  in  court 
but  “helps  to  determine  the  climate  of  the  school”  (p.  2). 

Central  to  any  successful  emergency  management  is  the  crisis  and/or  emergency 
team(s).  While  crisis  teams  generally  consist  of  guidance  counselors  and  individuals 
trained  to  work  directly  with  the  emotional  and  personal  needs  of  individuals  in  crisis, 
emergency  teams  consist  of  those  trained  more  indirectly  to  guide  the  entire  school  and 
community  through  the  emergency.  Teams  must  be  organized  according  to  the  school’s 
own  resources  but  are  key  in  clarifying  the  chain  of  command  (Jones  & Patterson,  1992; 
Poland  & Pitcher,  1990).  Poland  (1997)  recommended  that  schools  decide  on  an  in- 
building emergency  team,  which  consists  of  members  in  the  school;  a district  team, 
which  consists  of  district  members  and  support  personnel;  and  a combination  of  district 
and  community  members  such  as  medical  personnel,  mental  health  professionals,  and  fire 
and  police  officers. 
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Caudle  (1994)  identified  the  school  team,  consisting  of  the  principal,  assistant 
principal(s),  counselor(s),  school  nurse,  school  secretary  and  head  custodian,  as  the  first 
line  of  defense.  Kelly  et  al.  (1989)  recommended  selecting  individuals  who  are  reliable 
and  levelheaded.  Specific  tasks  should  be  assigned  to  members  of  the  team,  with 
contingencies  planned  for  members’  absence  (Jones  & Patterson,  1992;  Stevenson  et  al., 
1983;  Wilson,  1992).  Most  importantly,  the  individual  in  charge  of  the  school-based 
emergency  team,  along  with  a substitute  for  that  individual,  should  be  indicated  (Jones  & 
Patterson,  1992).  The  issues  of  chain  of  command  and  designated  contacts  were  the  basis 
of  Research  Question  3. 

Support  of  the  school-based  emergency  team  beyond  the  school  is  crucial.  The 
second  line  of  defense  consists  of  district  level  support.  Depending  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  event,  members  of  this  team  might  include  the  superintendent  or 
executive  director,  director  of  transportation,  director  of  security,  director  of  facilities, 
director  of  guidance,  and  the  school  board  attorney  (Caudle,  1994;  Jones  & Patterson, 
1992).  Especially  as  evacuation  of  the  school  may  become  necessary,  it  is  crucial  that  the 
district  work  with  the  school  in  designating  assembly  points  away  from  the  school  and 
ensuring  quick  pick  up  of  students  at  the  evacuation  site  (Nye,  1997).  The  third  line  of 
defense  includes  total  school  and  community  involvement  in  the  cases  where  local 
agencies  are  required  (Fuentes  & Rose,  1995;  Gerl,  1991;  Hill  & Hill,  1994;  Nye,  1997). 

Training  in  first  aid,  CPR,  negotiating,  and  conflict  resolution  should  be  provided 
for  the  emergency  planning  team  as  well  as  for  the  entire  faculty  and  staff  (Caudle,  1994; 
Jones  & Patterson,  1992;  Wilson,  1992).  Caudle  (1994)  recommended  that  volunteers, 
substitutes,  itinerant  staff  members,  food  service  employees,  and  paraprofessionals  be 
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periodically  included  in  implementing  the  plan.  Jones  and  Patterson  (1992)  indicated  a 
range  of  training  topics  for  both  all  staff  and  for  the  emergency  planning  team.  This 
training  emphasized  not  only  the  managing  of  the  crisis  but  also  the  facts  and  myths, 
potential  warning  signs,  and  possible  responses.  Those  who  are  often  the  ones  most 
likely  to  be  the  first  to  encounter  school  violence,  such  as  bus  drivers,  front  office  staff 
members  and  school  custodians,  frequently  receive  the  least  amount  of  training  (Trump, 
1998).  The  emergency  management  plan  team  should  meet  on  a regular  basis  to  review 
and  update  the  plan  (Wilson,  1992).  The  issue  of  specific  responsibilities  and  command 
posts  was  the  basis  of  Research  Question  4. 

Preparing  for  the  health  care  needs  of  students  and  faculty  members  during  a 
crisis  should  also  be  considered.  Portis  and  Portis  (1992)  recommended  that  emergency 
supplies  be  made  available  in  the  classrooms  and  at  the  district  level.  Jones  and  Patterson 
(1992)  found  that  establishing  working  relationships  with  community  health  agencies 
prior  to  a crisis  assures  effective  support. 

Another  study  by  Hale  and  Vames  (1980)  concluded  that  school  administrators 
have  not  assured  that  personnel  receive  first  aid  or  CPR  training  for  handling 
emergencies.  Additionally,  they  determined  that  “administrators  did  not  adequately 
communicate  with  their  staffs  regarding  emergency  procedures  or  documentation  of 
sudden  illnesses”  (p.  20).  In  their  study  of  a Florida  public  school  district,  they  found  that 
while  93%  of  the  30  schools  surveyed  had  an  adequate  mechanism  to  notify  parents  about 
emergency  care  and  maintained  accessible  student  emergency  record  files,  “only  57%  of 
the  schools  informed  their  personnel  of  emergency  care  policies”  (p.  1 1).  Additionally, 
they  found  that  “18%  of  the  schools  in  the  survey  did  not  designate  personnel  to  render 
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first  aid  in  the  absence  of  the  school  nurse  or  clinic  aid”  (p.12).  In  this  same  study  it  was 
found  that  “89%  and  93%  of  the  schools  sampled  did  not  require  their  personnel  to  be 
trained  in  first  aid  and  CPR,  respectively”  (p.  14).  Emergency  training  should  include 
training  as  well  as  communication  of  who  has  had  this  training. 

Members  of  the  team  should  share  phone  numbers;  a card  with  these  numbers 
should  be  made  available  to  all  members  (Caudle,  1994;  Jay,  1989).  Additionally,  a 
telephone  tree  through  which  members  can  communicate  with  others  is  needed  (Jones  & 
Patterson,  1992;  Kelly  et  al.,  1989).  The  “complexity  of  these  phone  trees  will  depend  on 
the  size  of  the  community  and  its  school  system”  (Jones  & Patterson,  1992,  p.  12). 
Appropriate  emergency  services  such  as  police,  fire,  and  ambulance,  as  well  as  district 
contact  phone  numbers  for  facilities  and  transportation  should  also  be  included  (Olson, 
1990).  The  issue  of  designated  contacts  was  the  basis  of  Research  Question  3. 

Establishing  a centralized  command  post  for  the  team  should  be  planned  in 
advance  (Curwin  & Mendler,  1997).  This  post  should  have  a back  up  in  case  it  becomes 
the  site  of  the  emergency  itself.  This  emergency  headquarters  should  be  where  volunteers 
report  for  assignments;  emergency  planning  meetings  are  held;  and  team  members  sift 
through  available  data  and  prepare  press  releases  (Kelly  et  al.,  1989).  At  least  one 
member  of  the  team  should  remain  in  this  location  at  all  times  in  order  to  handle 
incoming  calls  and  issue  news  updates  (Kelly  et  al.,  1989).  Establishing  other  posts  for 
community  meetings  and  outside  service  providers,  along  with  potential  alternatives, 
should  also  be  planned  in  advance  (Jones  & Patterson,  1992).  The  issue  of  command 
posts  was  the  basis  for  Research  Question  4. 
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Emergency  Management  Plan  Structure 

The  structure  of  a school’s  or  district’s  emergency  management  plan  should  be 
based  on  school  board  policy,  district  guidelines,  and,  if  they  exist,  state  and  federal 
requirements  (Decker,  1997).  The  structure  should  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  for 
adaptations  as  policy  changes  are  made.  The  structure  should  also  reflect  the  individual 
concerns  and  issues  of  the  community  (Joiner,  2002). 

The  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency’s  Emergency  Management  Guide 
for  Business  and  Industry  (2002)  divided  the  emergency  management  plan  structure  into 
the  following  elements: 

1 . Direction  and  control 

2.  Communications 

3.  Life  safety 

4.  Property  protection 

5.  Community  outreach 

6.  Recovery  and  restoration 

7.  Administration  and  logistics,  (p.  1 7) 

The  guide  further  divides  each  of  these  elements  into  separate  considerations  that  are 
recommended  in  school  based  emergency  management  plan  structures.  These 
recommendations  include  planning  considerations,  notification  procedures,  records 
protection,  shelters,  facility  shutdown,  insurance,  media  relations  and  public  information. 

Blauvelt  (1999)  recommended  the  use  of  a checklist  to  determine  both  a 
comprehensive  safety  plan  and  threats  that  are  unique  to  a school  or  location  such  as 
nuclear  accidents,  hazardous  chemical  release,  and  environmental  conditions.  Caudle 
(1994)  divided  school  crises  themselves  into  the  following  categories: 

1 . Emergency  situations  such  as  fires,  gas  leaks  and  explosions; 

2.  Man-made  crises  such  as  hostage  situations,  arson,  riots,  weapons  on 

campus,  gang  activity,  bombs,  drugs  and  fights; 
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3.  Natural  events  such  as  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  tornadoes,  floods, 
snowstorms  and  blizzards; 

4.  Medical  emergencies  such  as  heart  attacks,  strokes,  seizures,  broken  bones 
and  drug  overdoses;  and 

5.  Mechanical,  such  as  bus  breakdowns,  boiler  explosions,  heating  and 
cooling  malfunctions,  and  power  failures,  (p.  21) 

Petersen  and  Straub  (1994)  stated,  “The  components  of  gathering  the  team,  checking 

facts,  adapting  the  plan  to  fit  the  current  crisis,  announcing  the  event,  and  delineating 

roles  and  responsibilities  should  be  considered  when  structuring  the  plan”  (p.  15).  Jones 

and  Patterson  (1992)  constructed  checklists  for  processing  various  responses  to  crises, 

including  general  intervention  as  well  as  follow  up. 

Decker  (1997)  and  Blauvelt  (1999)  provided  specific  outlines  and  considerations 

to  the  contents  of  the  emergency  management  plan’s  structure.  Decker  recommended  that 

the  following  standard  situations  and  procedures  be  included  in  the  school  emergency 

management  plan: 

1 . Bomb  threat  management 

2.  Fire  drill  evacuation  with  alternative  evacuation  plans 

3.  Tornado,  hurricane,  or  earthquake  drill  and  structural  safe  areas  identified 

4.  School  evacuation  for  dangerous  situations 

5.  Reporting  system  for  missing/unaccounted  for,  injured/safe  students/personnel 

6.  Unauthorized  persons,  intruders 

7.  Alternative  campus/building  notification  when  public  address  system  is  not 
practical 

8.  Crime  scene  protectionAveapon  recovery 

9.  Violent  crime  suppression 

10.  Violence  prevention  drills  for  student  safety 

11.  Teacher  room  assignments  and  time  periods,  (p.  40) 

Blauvelt  listed  the  following  emergencies  in  his  Emergency  Management  Assessment 
Checklist: 

1 . Accidents 

2.  Serious  assaults 

3.  Bomb  threats 

4.  Explosive  devices  found 
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5.  Explosive  devises  detonated 

6.  Suspected  child  abuse 

7.  Kidnapping 

8.  Death  at  school 

9.  Ethic  disturbances 

10.  Gang  altercations 

1 1 . Student  demonstrations 

12.  Natural  disaster 

13.  Riots 

14.  Suicide  attempts/threats 

15.  Possession  of  a weapon 

16.  Violation  of  state  laws 

17.  Violation  of  school  rules,  (pp.  127-128) 

In  an  earlier  study,  Blauvelt  (1981)  specified  the  unique  investigative  techniques 
that  would  be  employed  in  each  of  these  emergencies.  Investigation  and  resuming  order 
after  a school  crime  or  violence  occurs  have  their  own  separate  challenges.  In  resuming 
order  both  immediate  recovery  and  long-range  recovery  procedures  should  be  considered 
(Wilkins,  1985). 

Postventive  Level  of  Emergency  Management  Preparedness 

During  the  aftermath  of  an  emergency  it  is  time  to  help  students  and  staff  put  an 
emergency  event  in  perspective.  Petersen  and  Straub  (1994)  reported  that  this  is  “the  time 
for  the  affected  individuals  to  search  for  meaning  in  the  event,  understand  and  accept 
their  own  emotional  reactions,  and  increase  their  ability  to  cope  with  future  adversities” 
(p.  59).  It  is  during  this  healing  time  that  an  educator  can  “promote  maturity  and  growth 
in  the  students  and  staff,  integrate  the  emotional  investment  into  a loyalty  toward  their 
school,  and  refine  the  emergency  plan”  (p.  59).  Debriefing  should  include  not  only  the 
faculty  and  staff  but  also  the  emergency  team  itself  as  its  members  will  be  best  able  to 
reevaluate  the  plan  and  customize  it  for  the  next  event. 
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In  managing  a school  emergency,  communication  plays  a pivotal  role  in 
providing  leadership.  Communication  is  an  integral  part  of  the  school  emergency 
management  plan  and  should  include  students,  parents,  community,  faculty,  and  staff. 
This  communication  should  allow  for  fact  giving  in  the  form  of  a town  meeting  or  faculty 
meeting  and  for  the  sharing  of  emotions,  which  allows  students,  faculty,  and  community 
members  to  cope  and  help  one  another  (Decker,  1997;  Jones  & Patterson,  1992;  Kelly  et 
al.,  1989;  Poland,  1997).  Communicating  with  the  faculty  and  staff  during  and  after  an 
emergency  is  critical.  Information  can  diminish  rumors  and  engender  cooperation  among 
the  staff,  students,  and  community  (Bums,  1990;  Jones  & Patterson,  1992;  Kelly  et  al., 
1989;  Snyder,  1993;  Stevenson  et  al.,  1983;  Thomas,  1993). 

Communication  can  also  reduce  stress  in  the  community  by  providing  information 
regarding  safety  issues,  time  lines  and  expectations  (McKen,  2001).  Reassurance 
regarding  the  role  and  effectiveness  of  the  emergency  plan,  along  with  an  explanation  of 
what  steps  have  been  taken  to  make  the  plan  even  more  effective,  are  important  aspects  to 
communicate  (Wilkins,  1985). 

Providing  for  the  necessary  counseling  after  an  emergency  is  critical.  Among  the 
reactions  that  occur  to  survivors  of  an  emergency  are  denial,  anger,  blaming  others  or 
self,  shame,  guilt,  fear,  intellectualization,  fear,  hostility,  and  feelings  of  unfinished 
business  or  unresolved  conflicts  (McKen,  2001;  Thompson,  1990).  Especially  since 
adolescents  and  children  lack  the  life  experiences  to  handle  traumatic  events,  counseling 
can  deal  with  post-traumatic  disorders  (Snyder,  1993).  Kelly  et  al.  (1989)  recommended 
maintaining  a list  of  such  resources  as  clergy,  social  workers,  psychologists,  and 
counselors  from  nearby  communities  who  would  be  willing  to  work  with  the  school  on 
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short  notice  if  the  event  involves  many  people.  McKen  (2001)  suggested  that  allowing 
staff  to  meet  on  a regular  basis  to  share  frustrations,  concerns  and  successes  could  build  a 
network  of  support.  Jones  and  Patterson  (1992)  indicated  that  providing  a list  of 
suggested  readings  to  teachers,  parents,  and  students  could  be  beneficial.  The  issue  of 
student,  parent,  staff  and  community  response  was  the  basis  of  Research  Question  10. 

When  a school  emergency  occurs,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  media  will  become 
involved.  Being  prepared  for  this  eventuality  is  important  in  conveying  that  the  school  is 
responding  in  a proactive  manner  (Caudle,  1994).  The  best  defense  is  to  provide  as  much 
accurate  information  as  possible  (Kelly  et  al.,  1989).  Filtering  out  inconsistencies  is  also 
important.  Often,  the  media  attention  can  be  positive  and  useful  in  advising  the 
community  about  evacuation  routes,  pick  up  areas,  shelters  or  releasing  a plan  for  a return 
to  normalcy  (Cook,  2001).  For  this  reason,  Cook  recommended  preparing  a fact  sheet  on 
the  campus  or  district  and  calling  upon  the  media’s  ability  to  disseminate  such  important 
community  information  as  evacuation  plans,  community  support  contacts  and  phone 
numbers  for  further  information.  In  addition,  he  suggested  that  schools  use  other  vehicles 
of  communication  to  disseminate  this  information  such  as  the  telephone  hot  line,  letters 
home  or  the  school  or  district  Web  site.  The  media  can  also  assist  in  bringing  national  or 
international  attention  to  an  area  or  issue  that  would  otherwise  not  receive  the  same 
attention. 

A single  person  who  knows  district  policy  on  handling  the  press  should  be 
designated  to  speak  with  all  of  the  media  (Bums,  1990;  Caudle,  1994;  Jay,  1989;  Jones  & 
Patterson,  1992;  Olson,  1990;  Thomas,  1993;  Trump,  1998).  Establishing  a designated 
press  center  near  the  exterior  of  the  campus,  if  district  policy  allows  the  media  to  be  on 
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campus,  assures  that  the  press  will  not  have  access  to  the  classrooms  so  that  learning  and 
security  can  be  maintained  (Kelly  et  al.,  1984;  Thomas,  1993).  Housing  the  media  off 
campus  is  more  often  preferable  in  that  it  not  only  allows  the  school  to  address  the  events 
at  hand  but  also  allows  for  telecommunications  to  be  maintained  on  campus.  For 
example,  Cook  (2001)  reported,  “In  the  first  24  hours  after  the  shooting  at  Columbine, 
1,500  calls  from  the  media  were  logged”  (p.  17).  In  fact,  “telecommunications  were 
jammed  during  this  event”  and  “cell  phones  had  to  be  used  for  large  blocks  of  time”  (p. 
17).  Hundreds  of  daily  media  phone  calls  besieged  the  school  for  the  first  weeks  after  the 
incident. 

Relying  upon  a district  public  relations  spokesperson  can  further  assure  that  the 
routines  of  the  school  can  continue  (Jones  & Patterson,  1992).  The  spokesperson  should 
be  knowledgeable  about  the  subject  matter,  have  training  in  dealing  with  the  media  and 
have  an  awareness  of  district  media  policy  (Trump,  1998).  Stating  exactly  what 
occurred,  with  no  presumptions,  and  emphasizing  the  actions  of  the  school  places  the 
event  in  its  proper  perspective  (Caudle,  1994).  If  information  is  not  available,  or  cannot 
be  released,  administrators  should  indicate  when  it  would  be  available  (Jay,  1989). 
Speculation  is  especially  risky;  therefore,  spokespersons  are  advised  to  address  only  the 
known  facts  (Cook,  2001).  Insist  that  reporters  respect  the  rights  of  students  and  staff  by 
prohibiting  reporters  from  speaking  to  students  and  staff  on  campus  during  an  emergency 
(Caudle,  1994). 

The  best  way  to  work  with  the  press  is  to  have  established  good,  productive, 
working  relationships  with  the  press  in  advance  since  it  will  be  impossible  to  develop 
such  relationships  during  the  emergency  itself  (Kelly  et  al.,  1989).  Trump  (1998) 
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recommended  both  inviting  the  media  in  as  part  of  the  process  and  during  emergency 
drills  and  planning  since  security  issues  often  make  news  stories.  The  issue  of  media, 
student,  parent,  staff  and  community  responses  was  the  basis  for  Research  Question  10. 

Processing  the  incident  after  it  has  occurred  is  an  effective  way  of  maintaining  the 
plan’s  relevancy  and  providing  for  every  contingency  (Curwin  & Mendler,  1997;  Jones  & 
Patterson,  1992;  Kelly  et  al.,  1989).  Identifying  individuals  who  may  need  long-term 
support  and  being  cognizant  of  anniversaries  of  a crisis  should  be  considerations  in  the 
healing  (Jones  & Patterson,  1992).  It  is  important  to  bring  the  emergency  formally  to  a 
close  since  this  is  one  way  that  the  healing  process  in  the  community  can  begin  (Kelly  et 
al.,  1989).  This  processing  could  include  a written  summary  report,  a community 
memorial  service,  or  a community  meeting.  In  addition,  an  annual  evaluation  of  the 
emergency  management  plan  is  important  to  its  maintaining  relevancy  (Caudle,  1994; 
Crawford,  1992;  Fuentes  & Rose,  1995;  Jones  & Patterson,  1992;  Wilson,  1992).  The 
emergency  management  plan  must  be  a growing  document  that  addresses  new  issues  as 
they  surface  (Caudle,  1994).  This  annual  evaluation  was  the  basis  of  Research  Question 
7. 

Simulations  of  emergencies  in  order  to  test  the  emergency  management  plan  are 
highly  recommended  (Caudle,  1994;  Crawford,  1992;  Curwin  & Mendler,  1997;  Duncan, 
1995;  Fuentes  & Rose,  1995;  Gerl,  1991;  Lewis,  1996;  Poland  & Pitcher,  1990;  Portis  & 
Portis,  1992;  Sikich,  1996;  Stevenson  et  al.,  1983).  Duncan  (1995)  determined  that, 
regardless  of  the  community  structure  or  vulnerability,  “emergency  coordination  was 
significantly  improved  by  training  and  practice”  (p.  ii).  Portis  and  Portis  (1992)  proposed 
that  not  only  do  these  simulations  ready  the  school  and  its  participants  but  also  it  gives 
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local  emergency  personnel  practice  and  “draws  the  community’s  attention  to  the  district’s 
commitment  to  safety”  (p.  42).  The  issue  of  training  was  the  basis  for  Research  Question 
8. 

In  simulating  these  emergencies  Poland  and  Pitcher  (1990)  recommended 
notifying  the  parents  and  community  so  that  everyone’s  awareness  of  emergency 
intervention  can  be  heightened.  Since  emergency  preparedness  must  take  into  account  the 
unexpected,  Stevenson  et  al.  (1983)  discussed  the  practice  of  blocking  a primary  route  or 
practicing  without  mechanical  alarms  as  one  way  of  familiarizing  the  school’s  occupants 
with  alternative  procedures.  Poland  and  Pitcher  (1990)  suggested  creating  role-play 
scenarios  that  are  practiced  by  the  building,  district,  and  community  support  teams. 
Videotaping  the  drills  so  that  they  can  be  viewed  and  critiqued  is  one  method  for  training 
administrators  in  emergency  management. 

Sikich  (1996)  classified  emergency  drills  into  four  categories:  orientation  and 
walk  through,  mini,  functional,  and  full  scale.  While  orientation  drills  involve 
acquainting  personnel  with  policies  and  procedures,  mini  drills  involve  limited 
simulation.  Orientation  drills  invoke  discussion  and  “encourage  further  development  of 
the  emergency  preparedness  system”  (p.  281).  Portis  and  Portis  (1992)  stated  that  these 
orientation  scenarios  allow  administrators  to  process  escalating  emergencies.  Mini 
lessons  focus  on  specific  issues  and  related  performance  but  do  not  involve  written 
reports,  as  functional  drills  do.  The  full-scale  exercise  includes  the  collection  of  data, 
analysis,  and  presentation  of  findings  that  “focus  on  options  for  corrective  actions”  (p. 
284).  These  drill  levels  are  designed  to  build  upon  one  another  and  should  be  used  in 
varying  ways  over  a 5 -year  period. 
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Policies  Regarding  Emergency  Management  Plans 

The  public  has  become  vocal  in  its  call  for  safe,  protected  schools.  In  1995 
President  Clinton  announced  an  executive  order  directing  states  to  require  all  school 
districts  to  enact  the  zero  tolerance  policy  by  expelling  for  1 year  any  student  who  brings 
a gun  to  school.  The  Guns  Free  Schools  Act  requires  that  each  state  receiving  federal 
funds  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Act  must  have  put  into  effect  a state 
law  requiring  local  educational  agencies  to  expel  from  school  for  a period  of  not  less  than 
1 year  a student  who  is  determined  to  have  brought  a firearm  to  school  (Dwyer  et  al., 
1998).  After  the  shootings  at  Thurston  High  School  in  Springfield,  Oregon  in  1998, 
President  Clinton  directed  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
develop  an  early  warning  guide  to  help  identify  early  student  behavior  warning  signs  and 
appropriate  responses  to  school  violence  (Dwyer,  et  al.,  1998). 

In  1999  President  Clinton  called  on  Congress  to  enact  gun  laws  and  hate  crime 
legislation  that  was  tied  to  school  crime  and  violence.  Numerous  legislatures  and  courts 
have  further  addressed  the  presence  of  violence  in  schools.  Curcio  and  First  (1993)  cited 
court  opinion  that,  “students  and  staff  have  a right  to  be  safe,  un-victimized  and  un- 
abused at  school”  (p.  4).  The  courts  have  further  recognized  that,  “in  order  to  maintain  an 
orderly  learning  environment  teachers  and  administrators  must  have  broad  supervisory 
and  disciplinary  powers”  (p.  4). 

Though  every  state  has  had  to  react  to  school  crisis,  perhaps  those  that  had  the 
most  recognized  crisis  were  called  upon  to  react  to  the  greatest  public  extent.  In  2000, 
Colorado  Governor  Bill  Owens  signed  an  executive  order  establishing  a Columbine 
Review  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  incidences  that  occurred  at 
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Columbine  High  School  (where  15  were  killed)  and  to  make  recommendations  that  might 

prevent  similar  events  in  the  future.  The  committee,  chaired  by  William  H.  Erickson, 

former  Chief  of  Justice  of  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court,  spent  a year  conducting 

interviews  and  examining  thousands  of  documents.  The  recommendations  made  by  this 

committee  were  related  to  the  preventive,  interventive,  and  postventive  levels  of 

emergency  management  preparedness  (Columbine  Review  Commission,  2000). 

Among  the  preventive  level  recommendations  were  those  related  to  the  training 

and  preparation  of  law  enforcement  and  school  officials  in  response  to  a school  crisis. 

Especially  emphasized  were  communications  among  and  between  agencies;  advanced 

planning  among  law  enforcement,  fire,  district,  and  school  agencies;  and  training  of 

school  resource  officers.  The  committee  also  recommended  that 

school  officials  should  continue  to  work  to  change  the  code  of  silence  dimension 
of  the  prevailing  student  culture  by  emphasizing  to  students  that  loyalty  to  fellow 
students  has  its  limits,  one  of  which  is  that  statements  or  conduct  carrying  with  it 
a possible  threat  of  violence,  even  an  indirect  threat,  must  be  reported  to  school 
authorities.  (Columbine  Review  Commission,  2000,  p.  xv) 

The  commission  further  recommended  the  use  of  such  preventive  strategies  as 

anonymous  reporting  and  bullying-prevention  programs. 

Interventive  level  strategies  were  also  incorporated  into  the  Columbine  report. 

Among  those  strategies  recommended  by  the  Columbine  Review  Commission  (2000) 

were  the  creations  of  emergency  management  plans  for  every  school  district  that  reflect 

individual  school  needs.  In  developing  these  plans,  the  commission  recommended  that 

local  law  enforcement  and  rescue  personnel  be  involved  and  that  yearly  drills  be 

scheduled.  The  commission  further  determined  that  “while  security  devices  can  deter 

certain  forms  of  school  crimes,  including  theft,  graffiti  and  gang  violence,  they  have  not 
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been  proven  to  be  cost-effective  in  preventing  major  school  violence  like  that 
experienced  at  Columbine  High  School”  (p.  xviii).  The  commission  did  not  therefore 
recommend  the  installation  of  video  surveillance  or  metal  detectors. 

The  postventive  level  strategies  delineated  in  the  Columbine  Review  Commission 
report  specifically  addressed  medical  treatment  and  reunification  of  victims  and  families. 
Included  in  their  recommendations  were  the  establishment  of  an  intranet  system  among 
hospital  and  critical  care  units,  the  inclusion  of  one  or  more  EMTs  in  SWAT  teams  and 
the  inclusion  of  a victim  advocate  at  the  command  center.  The  commission  further 
addressed  the  implementation  of  suicide  prevention  programs  so  that  teachers  and 
administrators  could  recognize  the  warning  signs  of  suicide  and  be  conversant  with 
students  on  the  topic. 

Florida  Emergency  Management  Plan  Policies 

As  with  most  states,  the  Florida  state  legislature  holds  the  district  school  boards 
and  their  school  level  administrators  responsible  for  providing  for  child  welfare.  Chapter 
232  (6)  of  the  Florida  Statutes  addressed  the  role  of  the  school  board  in  student  welfare, 
control,  and  conduct.  School  boards  are  responsible  for  the  “proper  accounting  for  all 
children  of  school  age,  for  the  attendance  of  control  of  pupils  at  school,  and  for  the  proper 
attention  to  health,  safety  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  children”  (F.S.  232 
(6)).  Within  their  responsibilities  are  adopting  rules  for  control,  discipline,  in-school  and 
out  of  school  suspension,  and  expulsion;  adopting  a code  of  conduct;  implementing 
consistent  policies  for  possession  of  controlled  substances  and  weapons;  implementing  a 
student  crime  watch  program;  and  formulating  policies  and  procedures  for  emergency 
drills  and  actual  emergencies. 
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The  statutes  further  give  the  school  principal  the  authority  and  responsibility  to 
“develop  procedures  related  to  the  control  and  direction  of  students”  (F.S.  232.26).  In 
addition,  Florida  statute  requires  each  high  school  to  develop  and  implement  security 
programs  (F.S.  228.088).  Finally,  statute  holds  principals,  teachers,  or  other  staff 
members  harmless  for  any  action  carried  out  in  conformity  with  the  State  Board  Rules 
and  district  school  board  policies  “regarding  the  control,  discipline,  suspension  and 
expulsion  of  students,  except  in  cases  of  excessive  force  or  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment”  (F.S.  232.275). 

The  Office  of  Safe  Schools  developed  several  state  documents  regarding  school 
emergency  management  preparedness.  Among  these  is  the  Emergency  Planning 
Standards  for  Florida’s  Schools  (Florida  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Safe 
Schools,  2001b).  The  document  is  divided  into  six  sections  that  can  be  organized 
according  to  the  preventive,  interventive  and  postventive  levels  of  emergency 
management  preparedness  literature.  At  the  preventive  level,  implementation  and  training 
and  violence  prevention  are  detailed.  The  standards  included  in  these  sections  are 

1.  Development  of  procedures  manual; 

2.  Detailed  procedure  for  threats  involving  evacuation  and  police  involvement; 

3.  Written  plans  specifying  emergency  procedures  at  all  stages; 

4.  Development  of  crisis  management  team; 

5.  Training  to  all  staff  regarding  security  procedures; 

6.  Training  to  school  personnel  in  CPR,  first  aid  and  life-saving  equipment; 

7.  Annual  safety  and  security  assessment; 

8.  Annual  mock  crisis  drills; 

9.  Procedure  for  campus  visitors; 

10.  Supportive  school  climate; 

1 1 . School  programs  that  address  bullying,  intimidation  and  harassment; 

12.  Procedures  that  address  sexual  predators; 

13.  Procedures  that  govern  use  of  tools,  utensils  and  chemicals; 

14.  Secondary  students  trained  in  conflict  resolution; 

15.  Students  receive  code  of  student  conduct  and  discipline; 

16.  Cooperative  agreement  with  Department  of  Juvenile  Justice; 
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17.  Restrictions  against  threatening  individuals; 

18.  Discipline  standards  for  students  who  make  threats,  (pp.  1-6) 

At  the  interventive  level,  emergencies  and  disasters,  protection  of  students  and  staff  and 
physical  plant  are  indicated.  The  standards  in  these  sections  are 

1 . Written  procedures  for  separate  locations  for  media  operations,  student 
assembly  and  parent  request/release  areas; 

2.  Contingency  procedures  for  evacuation; 

3.  Written  policies  for  communication  with  emergency  services  and  district 
offices; 

4.  Procedures  for  spills  of  hazardous  materials; 

5.  Security  team  training; 

6.  Detailed  map  of  campus  for  emergency  personnel; 

7.  Detailed  procedure  regarding  media  contact; 

8.  Procedures  for  wind  and  weather  hazards; 

9.  Centralized  visitor  entrance; 

10.  Security  standards  that  include  transportation; 

1 1 . Procedures  regarding  release  of  students; 

12.  Procedures  regarding  interviews  of  students  by  law  enforcement  and 
Department  of  Children  and  Families; 

13.  Written  procedures  covering  parent  notification  regarding  student  safety 
issues; 

14.  Written  procedures  regarding  student  supervision; 

15.  Safety  on  campus; 

16.  Student  injuries  attended  to  and  parents  notified; 

17.  Limited  use  of  physical  intervention/force; 

1 8.  Written  procedure  regarding  student  searches; 

19.  Written  procedure  regarding  safety  of  school  vehicles; 

20.  Written  procedure  regarding  kitchen  security; 

2 1 . Provisions  for  24-hour  toll  free  hotline; 

22.  Joint  effort  for  student  safety  on  transportation  services,  (pp.  6-13) 

At  the  postventive  level,  community  involvement  is  addressed. 

Four  state  statutes  developed  after  2000  can  be  directly  tied  to  emergency 
management  preparedness  literature  and  the  preventive,  interventive,  and  postventive 
levels  of  emergency  management  preparedness  literature. 

Communication  between  agencies  is  paramount  in  the  preventive  level  of 
emergency  preparedness  management  literature.  Blauvelt  (1999),  Decker  (1997),  Gerl 
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(1991),  Johnson  and  Johnson  (1995),  Quarles  (1989),  Trump  (1997),  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  (1998)  discussed  the  pivotal  role  that  interagency 
communication  had  in  preventing  school  crime  and  violence.  This  was  the  basis  of 
Research  Question  1.  Altenburg  (1989),  Jones  and  Patterson  (1992),  Stevenson  et  al. 
(1983),  and  Wilkins  (1985)  specifically  addressed  the  importance  of  agencies  sharing 
building  schematics  as  a part  of  the  interventive  level  of  developing  the  emergency 
management  plan.  The  importance  of  this  communication  was  underscored  in  the  state  of 
Florida  through  F.S.  235.192  (1).  Established  in  2000,  this  statute  designated  that  “each 
district  superintendent  of  schools  must  provide  to  the  law  enforcement  agency  and  fire 
department  that  have  jurisdiction  over  each  educational  facility  a copy  of  the  floor  plans 
and  other  relevant  documents  for  each  educational  facility  in  the  district.” 

Florida  Statute  6A- 1.0403  established  the  role  of  the  secondary  school  principal  in 
developing  and  implementing  a school  security  program  and  further  provided  that  the 
secondary  school  principal  might  involve  “teachers,  volunteers,  neighborhood  watch 
programs,  school  resource  officers,  security  guards  or  any  combination  thereof.”  Finally, 
this  statute  required  secondary  principals  to  “inform  all  school  personnel,  at  latest 
annually,  of  the  procedures  and  personnel  included  in  the  program  and  to  evaluate  the 
program  annually  to  make  any  changes  needed  to  improve  procedures.”  The 
implementation  of  school  security  programs  is  supported  in  the  preventive  level  of  school 
emergency  management  preparedness  literature.  Brock  et  al.  (1996),  Curcio  and  First 
(1993),  Curwin  and  Mendler  (1997),  Decker  (1997),  Johnson  and  Johnson  (1995), 
Petersen  and  Straub  (1992),  Sautter  (1995),  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  (1998) 
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found  that  school-wide  security  had  a foundational  role  in  emergency  management 
preparedness. 

At  the  interventive  level,  Stevenson  et  al.  (1983)  discussed  the  importance  of 
interagency  involvement  in  constructing  emergency  management  plans  while  Decker 
(1997),  Jones  and  Patterson  (1992),  Kelly  et  al.  (1989),  Petersen  and  Straub  (1994), 
Poland  (1997),  and  Snyder  (1993)  addressed  this  involvement.  This  was  the  basis  of 
Research  Question  1.  At  the  postventive  level,  Caudle  (1994),  Crawford  (1992),  Fuentes 
and  Rose  (1995),  Jones  and  Patterson  (1992),  and  Wilson  (1992)  pointed  to  the  need  for 
annual  review  of  plans.  This  was  the  basis  of  Research  Question  7. 

Chief  among  the  Florida  statutes  that  relate  to  emergency  management 
preparedness  literature  is  F.S.  230.23  (6)  (f).  Established  in  2000,  this  statute  specifies 
that  each  school  district  should  have  an  emergency  management  plan  that  includes 
specific  emergencies.  This  statute  was  the  basis  of  Research  Questions  2,  5,  6,  and  7. 

1 . The  district  school  board  shall  formulate  and  prescribe  policies  and 
procedures  for  emergency  drills  and  for  actual  emergencies,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  fires,  natural  disasters,  and  bomb  threats,  for  all  the 
public  schools  of  the  district  which  comprise  grades  K-12.  District 
policies  shall  include  commonly  used  alarm  system  response  for 
specific  types  of  emergencies  and  verification  by  each  school  that 
drills  have  been  provided  as  required  by  law  and  fire  protection  codes. 

2.  The  district  school  board  shall  establish  model  emergency 
management  and  emergency  preparedness  procedures  for  the 
following  life-threatening  emergencies: 

a.  Weapon  use  and  hostage  situations. 

b.  Hazardous  materials  or  toxic  chemical  spills. 

c.  Weather  emergencies,  including  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  and 
severe  storms. 

d.  Exposure  as  a result  of  a man-made  emergency.  (F.S.  230.23 

(6)  (f)) 

This  legislation  is  strongly  supported  in  the  preventive,  interventive,  and  postventive 
levels  of  emergency  management  literature.  Developing  signals  or  codes  that  alert  staff 
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members  and  students  to  an  emergency  are  discussed  by  Caudle  (1994),  Curwin  and 
Mendler,  (1997),  and  Portis  and  Portis  (1992)  in  the  preventive  level  of  emergency 
management  preparedness  literature.  This  was  the  basis  of  Research  Question  2.  The 
establishment  of  the  emergency  management  plan  itself  is  at  the  interventive  level  of 
emergency  management  preparedness  literature.  The  literature  in  which  the  emergency 
management  preparedness  plan’s  structure  is  specified  is  dominated  by  Blauvelt  (1999), 
Caudle  (1994),  Decker  (1997),  and  Peterson  and  Straub  (1994).  Finally,  Caudle  (1994), 
Crawford  (1992),  Curwin  and  Mendler  (1997),  Duncan  (1995),  Fuentes  and  Rose  (1995), 
Gerl  (1991),  Lewis  (1996),  Poland  and  Pitcher  (1990),  Portis  and  Portis  (1992),  Sikich 
(1996),  and  Stevenson  et  al.  (1983)  addressed  the  importance  of  simulating  emergencies 
at  the  postventive  level  of  emergency  preparedness  literature.  This  was  the  basis  of 
Research  Question  8. 

Another  component  of  the  preventive  level  of  emergency  management 
preparedness  literature  is  addressed  in  Florida’s  Safe  Passage  Act.  The  2001  Florida 
Legislature  passed  the  Safe  Passage  Act,  F.S.  229.8348,  which  required  every  school 
district  “to  have  a clearly  directed  safety  and  security  program  that  is  effective  and  cost 
efficient  in  meeting  its  intended  purpose.”  In  addition  to  meeting  the  safety  and  security 
best  practices  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  each  district  was  required  to 
complete  an  annual  self-assessment.  This  self-assessment  included  recommendations  to 
the  school  board  “which  identify  strategies  and  activities  that  the  school  district  should 
implement  in  order  to  improve  school  safety  and  security.” 

The  Safe  Passage  Act  (F.S.  229.8348)  further  directed  the  Office  of  Program 
Policy  Analysis  and  Government  Accountability  and  the  Partnership  for  School  Safety 
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and  security  to  review  annually  best  practices  and  provide  recommendations  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  This  statute,  in  conjunction  with  the  requirement  of 
emergency  drills  in  F.S.  230.23  (6)(f),  addressed  the  postventive  level  of  emergency 
management  literature.  The  importance  of  this  fact-finding  and  sharing  of  best  practices 
is  supported  in  the  emergency  management  preparedness  literature  of  Decker  ( 1 997), 
Jones  and  Patterson  (1992),  Kelly  et  al.  (1989),  Petersen  and  Straub  (1994),  Poland 
(1997),  and  Stevenson  et  al.  (1993).  This  was  the  basis  of  Research  Question  9. 
Emergency  Preparedness  of  Florida  Schools 

In  November  2000  the  Florida  Department  of  Educations’  (FDOE)  Office  of  Safe 
Schools  “conducted  a survey  of  Florida’s  school  districts  to  better  understand  their  level 
of  emergency  preparedness  as  well  as  any  unmet  needs  for  resources,  training  and 
technical  assistance  that  might  exist.”  (Florida  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Safe 
Schools,  2001a,  p.  1).  The  survey  was  developed  with  the  input  of  the  Intragency 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  School  Emergency  Plans  Project.  The  FDOE  Office  of  Safe 
Schools  administered  a second  survey  of  selected  schools  in  January  2001.  Neither 
survey  required  that  the  emergency  management  plan  be  submitted;  each  survey  used  a 
question  and  answer  format  that  was  mailed  to  each  district  and  selected  school. 

The  November  2000  the  FDOE  Office  of  Safe  Schools  (2001a)  survey  of  school 
districts  found  that  98%  of  the  64  school  districts  that  responded  had  a plan  in  place,  with 
the  average  plan  developed  in  1996,  but  revised  in  2000.  These  plans  were  typically 
district  wide  plans,  though  26%  of  the  plans  were  school  based.  While  95%  of  the 
districts  used  a team  to  develop  the  plan,  this  team  consisted  of  a range  of  agencies  and 
organizations.  Among  the  agencies  and  organizations  that  participated  in  the  district’s 
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planning  process,  the  percentage  of  school  districts  that  included  the  following  agencies 

and  organizations  was 

97%  Law  Enforcement 
89%  Emergency  Management 
67%  Fire  Rescue  Department 
56%  Emergency  Medical  Service 
47%  Local  Health  Department 
42%  Parent  Organization 
39%  Mental  Health  Provider 
31%  Student  Service  Groups 
31%  Other,  (p.  2) 

While  the  range  of  hazards  included  in  these  district  plans  covered  those  indicated  in 
statute,  “43  districts  (67%)  included  the  mitigation  and  49  districts  (77%)  included 
recovery  phases  in  their  plans”  (p.  3).  With  both  mitigation  and  recovery  at  the 
postventive  level  of  emergency  management  preparedness,  this  level  was  not  represented 
as  fully  as  the  preventive  and  interventive.  While  60  districts  (94%)  included  preventive 
strategies,  62  districts  (97%)  included  interventive  levels  of  emergency  management 
preparedness.  Additionally,  the  Office  of  Safe  schools  found  while  70%  of  the  districts 
had  a post-event  mental  health/student  services  intervention  team,  only  67%  had  a policy 
regarding  cooperation  with  the  news  media  during  critical  incidents. 

The  January  2001  follow-up  survey  of  62  selected  schools  by  the  FDOE  Office  of 
Safe  schools  found  similar  results,  with  some  anticipated  variance.  Eighty-nine  percent  of 
the  62  schools  selected  for  the  survey  included  other  agencies  in  the  development  of  their 
emergency  preparedness  plan.  Of  those  that  did  include  other  agencies,  most  included 
law-enforcement  and  fire  departments.  “Administrators,  school  staff  and  teachers  were 
included  in  the  planning  process  in  over  80%  of  the  schools  that  responded  to  the  survey, 
but  custodial/maintenance  staff,  parents,  cafeteria  staff,  bus  drivers  and  students  were  less 
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likely  to  be  included”  (p.  1).  The  Office  of  Safe  Schools  found  89%  of  the  schools  had  a 
post-event  mental  health/student  services  intervention  team  as  well  as  a policy  regarding 
cooperation  with  the  news  media  during  critical  incidents. 

Both  surveys  conducted  by  the  FDOE  Office  of  Safe  Schools  found  that  the 
greatest  training  need  identified  for  both  districts  and  schools  was  emergency 
preparedness  training;  however,  other  training  needs  varied.  While  66%  of  the  school 
districts  indicated  a need  for  emergency  management  training,  69%  of  the  selected 
schools  indicated  the  same  need.  While  63%  of  the  school  districts  indicated  a need  for 
technical  assistance  from  the  Department  of  Education,  only  32%  of  the  selected  schools 
indicated  the  need  for  this  training.  The  need  for  training  in  evaluation  of  existing  plans 
received  a higher  request  for  training  at  the  district  level  as  well,  with  53%  of  the  districts 
and  only  32%  of  the  schools  reporting  this  need.  The  principal  needs  of  the  schools, 
beyond  emergency  management  training  were  Crisis  Intervention  Team  training  (65%), 
resource  telephone  numbers  (42%)  and  planning  guidelines  and  standards  (40%). 

Summary 

This  review  of  the  literature  began  with  a discussion  of  the  complexities  of  school 
crime  and  violence  and  suggested  that  there  are  no  simple  solutions  for  these  problems.  It 
continued  with  a review  of  the  preventive,  interventive,  and  postventive  levels  of 
emergency  management  preparedness.  An  examination  of  school  emergency 
management  plans  and  their  components,  including  planning  for  the  plan,  developing 
emergency  teams,  structuring  the  plan,  and  responding  after  the  emergency,  were 
included  in  this  review.  The  chapter  concluded  with  a review  of  federal  and  state  policies 
respective  to  emergency  management  preparedness  with  specific  emphasis  given  to  the 
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development  of  emergency  management  plans  for  school  districts  within  the  state  of 
Florida. 

Chapter  3 describes  the  design  and  the  methodology  used  in  conducting  this 


study. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  explore  the  school  district  emergency 
management  plans  developed  by  the  67  school  districts  in  the  state  of  Florida  and  to 
determine  if  the  plans  were  comprehensive  in  complying  with  emergency  management 
preparedness  literature  at  the  preventive,  interventive,  and  postventive  levels,  and  with 
state  law.  The  research  questions  were  grouped  according  to  the  preventive,  Questions  1- 
4;  the  interventive,  Questions  5-7;  and  the  postventive,  Questions  8-10.  These  questions 
were  reflective  of  literature  and  statute.  They  can  be  further  grouped  into  those  that  apply 
to  state  law,  Questions  2 and  5-7,  and  those  that  apply  to  emergency  management 
literature,  Questions  1,  3-4  and  8-10. 

1 . To  what  extent  do  school  districts’  emergency  management  plans  include 
coordination  with  outside  public  agencies,  both  in  preparation  of  or  in  articulation 
with  the  plan?  (Blauvelt,  1999;  Decker,  1997;  The  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency;  F.S.  6A-1.0403;  Gerl,  1991;  Johnson  & Johnson,  1995; 
Quarles,  1989;  Trump,  1997;  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1998;  and  Warlick, 
1994) 

2.  To  what  extent  do  school  districts’  emergency  management  plans  include 
commonly  used  alarm  systems  for  specific  types  of  emergencies?  (Caudle,  1994; 
Curwin  & Mendler,  1997;  F.S.  230.23  (6)  (f);  Nye,  1997;  and  Portis  and  Portis, 
1992) 

3.  To  what  extent  do  school  districts’  emergency  management  plans  include  a chain 
of  command  and  designated  contact  list  or  emergency  team  for  emergencies? 
(Jones  & Patterson,  1992;  Kelly  et  al.,  1989;  Poland  & Pitcher,  1990;  Poland, 
1997;  Stevenson  et  ah,  1983;  and  Wilson,  1992) 

4.  To  what  extent  do  school  districts’  emergency  management  plans  specify 
individual  responsibilities,  roles  and  command  posts  for  aspects  of  the  plan? 
(Caudle,  1994;  Curwin  & Mendler,  1997;  Florida  Department  of  Education, 
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Office  of  Safe  Schools,  2001b;  Fuentes  & Rose,  1995;  Gerl,  1991;  Hill  & Hill, 
1994;  Jones  & Patterson,  1992;  Kelly  et  al.,  1989;  and  Nye,  1997) 
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5.  To  what  extent  do  school  districts’  emergency  management  plans  include 
procedures  for  hazardous  materials  or  toxic  chemical  spills?  (Blauvelt,  1999; 
Caudle,  1994;  Decker,  1997;  F.S.  230.23  (6)  (f);  and  Florida  Department  of 
Education,  Office  of  Safe  Schools,  2001b) 

6.  To  what  extent  do  school  districts’  emergency  management  plans  include 
procedures  for  weather  emergencies,  including  hurricanes  and  severe  storms? 
(Blauvelt,  1999;  Caudle,  1994;  Blauvelt,  1999;  Decker,  1997;  F.S.  230.23  (6)  (f); 
and  Florida  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Safe  Schools,  2001b) 

7.  To  what  extent  do  school  districts’  emergency  management  plans  include 
procedures  for  exposure  as  a result  of  a man-made  emergency  such  as  actions 
against  persons  or  society,  including  those  involving  weapons?  (Blauvelt,  1999; 
Caudle,  1994;  Decker,  1997;  F.S.  230.23  (6)  (f);  and  Florida  Department  of 
Education,  Office  of  Safe  Schools,  2001b) 

8.  To  what  extent  do  school  districts’  emergency  management  plans  include 
procedures  for  annual  training  of  school-based  personnel?  (Caudle,  1994; 
Crawford,  1992;  Curwin  & Mendler,  1997;  Duncan,  1995;  Florida  Department  of 
Education,  Office  of  Safe  Schools,  2001b;  Fuentes  & Rose,  1995;  Gerl,  1991; 
Hall,  1982;  Lewis,  1996;  Poland  & Pitcher,  1990;  Portis  & Portis,  1992;  Sikich, 
1996;  Stevenson  et  al.,  1983,  and  Warlick,  1994) 

9.  To  what  extent  do  school  districts’  emergency  management  plans  include 
procedures  for  the  annual  evaluation  of  the  emergency  management  policy  and 
procedures?  (Caudle,  1994;  Crawford,  1992;  F.S.  6A-1.0403;  F.S.  229.8348; 
Fuentes  & Rose,  1995;  Jones  & Patterson,  1992;  and  Wilson,  1992) 

10.  To  what  extent  do  school  districts’  emergency  management  plans  include 
procedures  for  media,  student,  parent,  staff  and  community  responses?  (Bums, 
1990;  Caudle,  1994;  Florida  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Safe  Schools, 
2001b;  Jay,  1989;  Jones  & Patterson,  1992;  Kelly  et  al.,  1989;  Olson,  1990; 
Thomas,  1993;  and  Trump,  1998) 

Sources  of  Information 

Information  gathered  for  this  study  included  a variety  of  sources.  A broad  array  of 
educational  research  literature  on  the  topic  of  emergency  management  preparedness  was 
reviewed.  Education  journals,  books  on  school  and  community  safety,  and  Internet  sites 
addressing  general  school  safety  issues  as  well  as  national  and  state  safety  were  examined 
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relative  to  emergency  management  preparedness  in  American  public  schools  and  their 
communities.  Several  guidebooks,  directed  at  developing  emergency  management  plans 
in  public  schools,  were  referenced.  A number  of  doctoral  dissertations  that  addressed 
specific  issues  related  to  emergency  management  preparedness  and  various  legal  sources 
were  also  reviewed. 

Other  sources  included  a number  of  Internet  sites  and  personal  email  contacts 
through  FDOE’s  Office  of  Safe  Schools  and  the  Office  of  Program  Policy  Analysis  and 
Government  Accountability  (OPPAGA).  The  FDOE  Office  of  Safe  Schools  2000-2001 
Critical  Incidents/Emergencv  Planning  District  and  Selected  School  Survey  Results  and 
200 1 Emergency  Planning  Standards  for  Florida’s  Schools  provided  a guide  to  principal 
issues  related  to  school  safety  in  the  state  of  Florida. 

Finally,  the  67  school  districts  in  the  state  of  Florida  were  contacted  either 
through  examination  of  an  official  web  site  to  determine  the  existing  school  district 
policies  and  procedures  on  emergency  management  or  through  telephone  conversations 
with  school  district  personnel.  The  information  provided  by  each  school  district  was 
examined  and  analyzed  according  to  the  1 0 research  questions  discussed  at  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter. 

The  basis  of  the  research  questions  had  origins  in  emergency  management 
preparedness  literature  and  state  law,  with  specific  reference  to  the  state  law  that 
addressed  specific  guidelines  for  emergency  management  plans  in  the  state  of  Florida, 
F.S.  230.23  (6)  (f).  Literature  on  emergency  management  preparedness  was  found  to 
cluster  around  preventive,  interventive,  and  postventive  levels  of  preparedness.  The 
research  questions  for  this  study  were  grouped  according  to  these  preparedness  levels. 
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Data  Organization  and  Analysis 

Data  were  collected  through  Internet  and  phone  communication.  In  each  case  in 
which  a plan  was  provided,  either  an  associate  superintendent  or  director  of  security  at 
the  district  level  assisted  in  answering  questions  regarding  the  plans  or  in  providing 
additional  information.  Once  the  data  were  collected  from  each  district,  the  analysis  was 
begun. 

The  first  step  in  the  analysis  involved  determining  if  each  local  school  district  had 
an  emergency  management  plan.  In  some  cases  it  was  found  that  the  district  had 
provided  a site-based  plan  or  a joint  plan  with  all  respective  district  agencies  rather  than  a 
school  district  plan.  In  these  cases,  it  was  necessary  to  reconfirm  that  a separate  district- 
wide plan  did  not  exist.  In  some  cases  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  between  an 
emergency  plan  and  a crisis  plan. 

The  researcher  then  examined  the  written  emergency  management  policies  using 
the  1 0 research  questions  founded  in  emergency  management  preparedness  literature  and 
state  law  as  outlined  in  the  previous  chapters.  This  examination  included  a complete 
reading  and  analysis  of  each  of  the  individual  plans.  Upon  completion  of  the  analysis, 
tables  depicting  the  extent  to  which  these  district  emergency  management  plans  included 
the  aspects  addressed  in  the  10  research  questions  were  created. 

Finally,  the  analysis  was  used  to  develop  policy  recommendations  regarding 
district- wide  emergency  management  plans.  These  recommendations  included  the 
development  of  a model  emergency  management  plan,  which  reflected  emergency 
management  preparedness  literature  and  state  law.  This  district-wide  emergency 
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management  plan  model  was  further  based  on  an  analysis  of  best  practices  found  in 
existing  district-wide  emergency  management  plans. 


CHAPTER  4 
ANALYSIS  OF  PLANS 

This  study  gathered  and  analyzed  the  emergency  management  plans  of  66  of 
Florida’s  67  school  districts.  The  first  step  in  the  analysis  of  these  plans  involved 
determining  if  each  local  school  district  had  an  emergency  management  plan.  In  some 
cases  it  was  found  that  the  district  had  provided  a site-based  plan  or  a joint  plan  with  all 
respective  district  agencies  rather  than  a school  district  plan.  In  these  cases,  it  was 
necessary  to  reconfirm  that  a separate  district-wide  plan  did  not  exist.  In  some  cases  it 
was  necessary  to  distinguish  between  an  emergency  plan  and  a crisis  plan. 

The  researcher  then  examined  the  written  emergency  management  policies  using 
the  1 0 research  questions  founded  in  emergency  management  preparedness  literature  and 
state  law  as  outlined  in  the  previous  chapters.  This  examination  included  a complete 
reading  and  analysis  of  each  of  the  individual  plans.  Upon  completion  of  the  analysis, 
tables  depicting  the  extent  to  which  these  district  emergency  management  plans  included 
the  aspects  addressed  in  the  1 0 research  questions  were  created. 

Finally,  the  analysis  was  used  to  develop  policy  recommendations  regarding 
district-wide  emergency  management  plans.  These  recommendations  included  the 
development  of  a model  emergency  management  plan,  which  reflected  emergency 
management  preparedness  literature  and  state  law.  This  district-wide  emergency 
management  plan  model  was  further  based  on  an  analysis  of  best  practices  found  in 
existing  district-wide  emergency  management  plans. 
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Confidentiality  of  Emergency  Management  Plans 

In  response  to  the  September  1 1,  2001,  incidents,  Florida  Statute  1 19.07  was 
amended.  Statute  1 19.071  now  states  that  any  government  property  (schools)  emergency 
management  plans,  emergency  evacuation  plans,  shelter  arrangements,  threat-response 
plans,  information,  photographs,  security  training,  and/or  schematic  diagrams  relating  to 
the  physical  security  of  the  facility  are  exempt  from  Florida  Public  Records  Law.  Prior  to 
this  amendment,  school  district  emergency  management  plans  were  a matter  of  public 
record. 

Respecting  each  school  district’s  security  and  in  response  to  F.S.  1 19.071,  this 
research  included  only  the  issues  addressed  in  the  emergency  management  plans  without 
specifying  the  specific  actions  that  were  planned  by  each  district.  Therefore,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  aspects  of  emergency  planning  by  each  district  may  be  beyond  the 
documentation  shared  by  each  district.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that,  citing  F.S. 

1 19.071,  six  districts  shared  only  the  table  of  contents  of  their  plans,  although  they  were 
available  to  answer  any  questions  regarding  the  content  of  these  plans.  Additionally,  one 
district  was  in  the  process  of  writing  its  plan  and  did  not  have  a complete  draft  to  include 
in  this  research.  Finally,  one  district  would  not  share  any  portion  of  its  plan,  nor  would 
the  district  respond  to  the  research  questions  posed  in  any  form. 

Districts  with  Site-Based  Plans  and  No  Single  District-Wide 
Emergency  Management  Plan 

The  research  in  this  study  revealed  that  of  the  66  school  districts  in  Florida 
included  in  this  study,  53  had  separate,  district-wide  emergency  management  plans. 

These  district-wide  emergency  management  plans  were  documents  that  stood  alone  from 
individual  school-based  emergency  management  plans,  though  the  schools  in  these 
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districts  were  often  required  to  use  these  district-wide  plans  in  modeling  their  own  site- 
based  plans.  However,  13  of  the  66  school  districts  included  in  this  study  did  not  have  a 
separate,  district-wide  emergency  management  plan.  These  districts  relied  upon 
individual  schools  to  develop  the  emergency  management  plans  required  by  state 
mandate  or  worked  directly  with  their  respective  district  to  incorporate  the  school 
district’s  plan  into  the  school’s  plan. 

Two  of  the  districts  indicated  that  they  were  in  the  process  of  developing  a 
district- wide  plan  either  as  a district  or  as  a part  of  a consortium.  Eight  other  districts  had 
school  board  policies  that  required  each  school  within  the  district  to  maintain  its  own 
emergency  management  plan.  These  plans  were,  in  turn,  shared  at  the  district  level  and 
updated  on  an  annual  basis.  Finally,  three  districts  developed  a joint  plan  with  all  their 
respective  district  agencies,  in  addition  to  requiring  site-based  plans  at  each  of  its  schools. 
These  district  level  plans  were  comprehensive  and  included  the  articulation  and 
processing  of  emergencies  at  the  broadest  level  but  were  not  included  in  this  study  as 
they  did  meet  the  specific  definition  of  district-wide  emergency  management  plans. 

Preventive  Level  of  Emergency  Management  Plans 

Emergency  management  literature  indicates  that  the  development  of  an  effective 
emergency  management  plan  should  include  a range  of  outside  agencies  such  as  local  law 
enforcement,  local  fire  marshal,  local  emergency  coordinators,  support  services,  and 
community  leaders  (Caudle,  1994;  Fuentes  & Rose,  1995,  Gerl,  1991;  Hill  & Hill,  1994; 
Jones  & Patterson,  1992;  Nye,  1997;  Stevenson,  Pellicer,  & Surratt,  1983).  This  range  of 
outside  agencies  should  be  engaged  in  both  the  development  and  articulation  of 
emergency  management  plans  in  order  to  assure  communication  is  taking  place  at  all 
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levels  (Trump,  1997).  Fifteen  of  the  53  school  districts  that  had  district-wide  emergency 
management  plans  specified  in  their  respective  plans  that  this  coordination  with  outside 
agencies  occurred  (Table  4-1).  The  specified  coordination  with  outside  public  agencies 
was  referenced  in  Research  Question  1 . 

Table  4-1 


Number  of  Districts  Meeting  or  Exceeding  Emergency  Management  Questions  at  the 
Preventive  Level 


Meeting  Literature 
& State  Requirements 

Exceeding  Literature 
& State  Requirements 

1 . Coordination  with  outside  public  1 1 

agencies,  in  preparation  or  articulation 

4 

2.  Commonly  used  alarm  systems  for 
specific  types  of  emergencies 

42 

1 

3.  Chain  of  command  and  designated 
contact  list  or  emergency  team 

31 

5 

4.  Individual  responsibilities,  roles  and 
command  posts 

24 

4 

Coordination  was  found  both  outside  and  within  the  district.  The  coordination 
included  preparation  with  medical  and  counseling  services,  which  was  indicated  in  three 
of  the  plans;  individual  cities,  which  was  referenced  in  two  of  the  plans;  emergency 
coordinators  at  the  city  level,  which  was  included  in  eight  of  the  plans;  and  fire  officials, 
which  was  referenced  in  ten  of  the  plans.  Predominate  among  the  coordination  was  police 
agencies.  Fourteen  of  the  15  district-wide  emergency  management  plans  that  specified 
coordination  indicated  that  police  agencies  were  involved  in  the  development  and 
articulation  of  the  plans.  Coordination  and  articulation  within  the  district  itself  in 
developing  these  emergency  plans  included  a wide  range  of  departments  and  is  also 
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supported  in  the  literature.  Exceptional  education,  psychological  services,  public 
relations,  risk  management,  transportation,  safety,  and  student  services  department 
representatives  were  involved  in  development.  Additionally,  all  15  plans  included  such 
site-based  personnel  as  the  building  level  principal  in  the  development  of  these  plans. 

Of  the  1 5 plans  that  included  coordination  with  outside  public  agencies  both  in 
preparation  of  or  in  articulation  with  the  plan,  four  exceeded  the  requirements  either  by 
including  a variety  of  outside  agencies  or  by  including  unique  agencies  or  representatives 
in  preparation  or  articulation  (Table  4-1).  These  districts  represent  some  of  the  best 
practices  that  are  the  foundation  of  developing  a model  plan  for  school  districts.  One  of 
these  districts  included  the  Director  of  the  Employee  Assistance  Program  as  well  as  a 
school  psychologist  in  its  development.  A second  district  included  not  only  a student 
representative  but  also  the  student  government  representative  for  the  district.  A 
community  representative  was  included  among  the  developers  in  another  district’s  plan. 
The  fourth  district  referenced  a variety  of  national  research,  including  sources  found  in 
this  research,  in  the  development  of  its  plan. 

Planning  for  emergencies  not  only  allows  administrators  to  develop  confidence 
but  also  helps  allay  student,  staff,  and  community  safety  concerns  (Jay,  1989;  Kelly, 
Stimeling,  & Kachur,  1989;  Wilson,  1992).  Such  planning  is  exemplified  in  commonly 
used  alarm  systems  that  can  be  employed  to  drill  students  and  staff  for  emergencies 
(Caudle,  1994;  Curwin  & Mendler,  1997;  Portis  & Portis,  1992).  Forty-three  of  the  53 
districts  specified  commonly  used  alarm  systems  for  specific  types  of  emergencies  in 
their  emergency  management  plan.  The  use  of  these  alarm  systems  was  reflected  in 
Research  Question  2 (Table  4-1). 
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Of  the  alarm  systems  used  by  these  43  districts,  a spectrum  of  systems  was 
employed.  Most  predominate  among  the  codes  were  color  codes,  which  were  used  to 
identify  various  sets  of  reactions.  Nineteen  of  the  emergency  management  plans  relied 
upon  a two-color  scheme  applied  to  a range  of  emergency  incidences.  This  system  was 
further  delineated  for  administration  and  staff,  and  specific  responsibilities  related  to  each 
code  were  listed  for  each  employee.  Eleven  of  the  plans  incorporated  a separate  color  or 
code  words  for  each  separate  emergency.  The  remaining  districts  relied  upon  other  alarm 
systems  for  their  emergencies. 

One  of  these  43  plans  exceeded  requirements  (Table  4-1).  This  district  included 
colorful  wall  charts  of  its  codes  for  posting  in  each  classroom  and  school  area.  This 
district  also  distributed  pamphlets  that  reviewed  these  codes  along  with  the  district’s 
emergency  management  plan.  These  tools  assisted  in  assuring  that  the  codes  became  well 
understood  and  represented  an  emergency  management  plan’s  best  practice. 

Emergency  teams  are  key  to  communication  in  an  emergency.  These  teams  clarify 
the  chain  of  command  and  should  include  an  in-building  emergency  team,  which  consists 
of  members  in  the  school;  a district  team,  which  consists  of  district  members  and  support 
personnel;  and  a combination  of  district  and  community  members  (Jones  & Patterson, 
1992;  Poland  1997;  Poland  & Pitcher,  1990).  Appropriate  emergency  services  such  as 
police,  fire,  and  ambulance,  as  well  as  district  contact  phone  numbers  for  facilities  and 
transportation  are  also  critical  (Olson,  1990).  The  inclusion  of  a chain  of  command  and 
designated  contact  list  or  emergency  team  is  reflected  in  Research  Question  3 (Table  4- 
1). 
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Thirty-six  of  the  53  districts  included  a chain  of  command  and  contact  list  or  team 
in  their  plans.  All  36  plans  included  a list  of  district  contacts  and  local  emergency 
numbers  such  as  police,  fire,  and  ambulance.  Twenty  of  these  36  plans  also  included  a list 
of  individuals  who  were  first  aid  and/or  CPR  trained  along  with  their  location  and/or 
phone  number.  In  each  case,  the  district-wide  emergency  management  plans  that  included 
contacts  also  stipulated  a chain  of  command. 

Five  of  these  36  district- wide  emergency  management  plans  incorporated 
strategies  that  exceeded  the  requirements  for  including  a chain  of  command  and  contact 
list  or  emergency  team  (Table  4-1).  These  districts’  plans  included  a wider  range  of 
agencies,  specified  a phone  tree,  or  used  some  other  strategy  considered  to  be  a best 
practice.  In  addition  to  including  the  anticipated  district  numbers  for  transportation, 
executive  directors,  and  risk  management,  one  district  included  a number  of  after-school- 
hour  numbers,  including  facilities  contacts.  Three  districts  included  a chain  of  command 
phone  tree  specifying  the  order  of  contact  as  well  as  the  telephone  number  for  each 
contact.  Another  district  incorporated  a system  of  updating  its  phone  numbers  through  the 
use  of  labels  that  could  readily  replace  outdated  numbers  each  year. 

In  an  emergency,  specific  tasks  should  be  assigned  to  members  of  the  emergency 
team,  with  contingencies  planned  for  members’  absence  (Jones  & Patterson,  1992; 
Stevenson  et  al.,  1983;  Wilson,  1992).  The  designation  of  command  posts  in  advance 
should  include  a centralized  command  center,  evacuation  sites,  community  meeting 
place,  volunteer  reporting  center,  and  media  communication  post  (Curwin  & Mendler, 
1997;  Jones  & Patterson,  1992;  Kelly  et  al.,  1989).  In  addition,  each  of  these  posts  should 
have  a backup  in  case  it  becomes  the  site  of  the  emergency  itself.  Twenty-eight  of  the  53 
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districts  specified  individual  responsibilities,  roles,  and  command  posts  in  their  plans 
(Table  4-1).  Individual  responsibilities,  roles,  and  command  posts  are  addressed  in 
Research  Question  4. 

In  the  28  plans  that  included  specific  responsibilities,  roles,  and  command  posts, 
each  included  roles  for  emergency  team  members  and  school  personnel  (Table  4-1).  Ten 
of  the  plans  included  responsibilities  for  such  individuals  as  aids,  custodians,  and  bus 
drivers,  who  are  often  at  the  center  of  an  emergency  involving  students.  In  specifying 
command  posts,  eight  of  the  plans  incorporated  a template  that  could  be  used  at  each 
school  site.  These  templates  could  be  revised  easily  each  year  or  whenever  building  or 
staff  changes  occurred.  Three  relied  upon  stickers  to  replace  outdated  information. 

Four  of  the  24  plans  exceeded  the  requirements  for  including  specific 
responsibilities,  roles,  and  command  posts  (Table  4-1).  These  four  plans  either  included  a 
wider  range  of  individuals’  responsibilities  and  roles  or  additional  information  regarding 
posts.  One  district  included  general  safety  responsibilities  as  well  as  incident-specific 
emergency  responsibilities  for  personnel  ranging  from  the  superintendent  to  the  school 
level  employee.  Another  plan  attached  a template  that  included  not  only  command  posts 
but  also  individual  contact  names.  The  list  of  individual  contact  names  was  broad  and 
encompassed  bus  drivers,  special  education  teachers,  front  office  personnel,  and  food 
service  employees  as  well  as  the  anticipated  administration,  teachers,  and  guidance 
counselors.  A third  plan  provided  for  both  an  emergency  contact  and  an  alternate  in  each 
case,  along  with  an  outlining  of  the  primary  role  for  each.  One  plan  not  only  included 
roles,  responsibilities,  and  command  posts  but  also  outlined  each  of  these  at  different 
phases  or  levels  of  an  emergency.  In  this  plan,  the  phases  of  recovery  or  postvention  were 
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as  outlined  as  the  phases  of  immediate  action  or  intervention.  For  example,  various 
function  directors  such  as  communications,  maintenance,  security,  and  transportation 
were  assigned  to  different  roles  based  on  the  level  of  the  emergency. 

A range  of  other  preventive  strategies  was  addressed  in  these  district-wide  plans. 
In  fact,  eight  of  the  plans  included  an  entire  section  of  their  emergency  plan  on  school 
violence  prevention.  These  sections  included  best  practices,  checklists,  warning  signals, 
and  potential  discussion  topics  related  to  a number  of  various  emergencies.  Three  of  the 
plans  included  the  violence  prevention  article  by  Dwyer,  Osher,  and  Warger  (1998). 
Bullying  was  addressed  in  eight  of  the  plans.  Building  safety,  including  threat  assessment 
and  key  control,  was  addressed  in  14  of  the  plans.  Other  issues  related  to  building 
security  included  such  issues  as  the  safe  use  of  equipment  and  tools;  biological  hazards 
and  maintenance  of  first  aid  supplies  were  also  included  in  these  plans.  Six  districts 
directly  addressed  mandatory  drills  and/or  training  in  their  emergency  management  plans 
as  a preventive  action.  Finally,  two  districts  included  checklists  that  could  be  completed 
at  each  school  site  to  assess  the  school’s  readiness  level. 

Interventive  Level  of  Emergency  Management  Plans 
Although  traditionally  school  districts  have  had  plans  in  place  for  natural 
disasters,  increased  accountability  and  increases  in  school  crime  have  required  school 
districts  to  consider  a number  of  other  types  of  interventions  in  their  emergency 
management  plans  (Blauvelt,  1999;  Decker,  1997;  Poland,  1997).  These  interventions  are 
typically  reflective  of  the  district  environment  and  in  events  dominating  the  nation  and 
schools.  Because  of  this  reflective  nature,  emergency  plans,  and  the  interventions 
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specified  in  them,  mirror  their  districts  and  communities.  Each  of  these  interventions 
should  include  the  specific  actions  to  be  taken  during  and  after  the  emergency. 

The  types  of  emergencies  included  at  the  interventive  level  range;  however,  there 
are  specific  emergencies  that  should  be  included  in  emergency  management  plans 
according  to  emergency  management  literature  and  state  law.  Jones  and  Patterson  (1992) 
constructed  checklists  for  processing  various  responses  to  crises,  including  general 
intervention  as  well  as  follow  up.  Decker  (1997)  and  Blauvelt  (1999)  provided  specific 
outlines  and  considerations  to  the  contents  of  the  emergency  management  plan’s 
structure.  Additionally,  federal  guidelines  and  state  mandates  provide  districts  with 
further  guidelines  regarding  what  specific  emergencies  should  be  planned  for.  Because  of 
the  specificity  afforded  and  directness  involved  in  this  process,  this  level  is  the  most  often 
provided  for  in  Florida’s  school  district  plans. 

In  all  of  the  53  emergency  management  plans,  Florida’s  school  districts  included 
interventive  procedures  for  processing  emergencies.  Although  a wide  range  of 
emergencies  were  included  in  these  plans,  procedures  for  hazardous  materials  or  toxic 
chemical  spills;  weather  emergencies  including  hurricanes  and  severe  storms;  and 
exposure  as  a result  of  man-made  emergency  such  as  actions  against  persons  or  society 
were  dominant  (Research  Questions  5,  6,  and  7,  respectively,  in  Table  4-2).  All  but  one 
district  included  all  three  (Table  4-2). 

Eight  of  the  53  districts  exceeded  literature  and  state  requirements  by  including 
additional  information  and  procedures  regarding  these  interventions  in  their  plans.  This 
additional  information  came  in  two  forms.  In  two  of  the  plans  the  procedures  included 
actions  that  should  be  taken  at  the  district  level  versus  actions  that  should  be  taken  at  the 
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school  level  or  emergency  site.  In  six  of  the  plans  the  procedures  were  divided  into 
actions  that  should  be  taken  prior  to  the  emergency,  during  the  emergency,  and  after  the 
emergency.  Although  the  plans  used  various  terms  and  structures  to  signify  these  stages, 
the  motive  of  pre-,  during,  and  postplanning  was  evident.  This  structure  reflects  a best 
practice  in  emergency  management  planning. 

Table  4-2 

Number  of  Districts  Meeting  or  Exceeding  Emergency  Management  Questions  at  the 
Interventive  Level 


Meeting  Literature  Exceeding  Literature 

& State  Requirements  & State  Requirements 


5.  Procedures  for  hazardous  materials  or 
toxic  chemical  spills 

44 

8 

6.  Procedures  for  weather  emergencies, 
including  hurricanes  and  severe  storms 

45 

8 

7.  Procedures  for  exposure  as  a result 
of  a man-made  emergency  such  as 
actions  against  persons  or  society, 
including  weapons 

45 

8 

Procedures  for  addressing  a wide  range  of  other  emergencies  were  included  in  the 
Florida  district  plans.  Bomb  threats  and  riots  were  most  planned  for  in  virtually  every 
plan  (Table  4-3).  Medical  emergencies  were  included  in  29  plans,  with  some  plans 
specifically  addressing  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  various  medical  situations.  While  planning 
for  nuclear  emergencies  was  addressed  by  those  school  districts  with  nuclear  power 
plants  in  their  districts,  only  10  of  the  53  plans  planned  for  this  contingency  (Table  4-3). 
Planning  for  verbally  or  otherwise  abusive  visitors,  technical  or  management  information 
systems  emergencies  and  suspicious  objects  were  also  included  in  a representative 
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number  of  these  plans  (Table  4-3).  In  every  case  the  procedures  for  actions  to  be  taken 
were  numbered  and  employed  a step-by-step  processing  of  the  incident. 

Table  4-3 

Number  of  Interventions  Other  Than  Hazardous  Materials,  Weather,  and  Man-made 
Emergencies  Found  in  the  S3  District  Emergency  Management  Plans 


53  Bomb  threat 

52  Major  school  disruptions  or  civil  unrest 
29  Medical  emergencies 

10  Nuclear  emergency 

9 Verbally  or  otherwise  abusive  visitor 
9 Technical  or  management  information  systems  emergencies 
8 Suspicious  object 
6 Kidnapping 

4 Bus  accident 

3 Train  and/or  airplane  crash 
3 Terrorism  and  domestic  security 
3 Fire 

2 Anthrax  and  other  biological  agents 
1 Burglary 

1 Bodily  fluid  clean  up 
1 Child  abuse 

1 Gang  activity 

1 Email  threats 

1 Earthquakes 

1 Structural  failure 

1 Hostile  takeover  of  campus 


Postventive  Level  of  Emergency  Management  Plans 
While  emergency  management  literature  points  to  the  importance  of  this  level  of 
emergency  management  as  foundational,  it  is  the  level  that  was  the  least  addressed  in  the 
district  emergency  management  plans  in  the  state  of  Florida  (Table  4-4).  The  processing 
of  an  emergency  not  only  brings  a formal  closure  but  also  allows  the  community  to  move 
forward.  Petersen  and  Straub  (1994)  found  that  the  postventive  level  provides  closure, 
increases  the  ability  to  cope  with  future  adversities,  and  promotes  growth.  This  level  not 
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only  includes  annual  training  and  evaluation  of  the  plan  but  also  communication  after 
emergencies  (Research  Questions  8,  9,  and  10,  respectively). 

Table  4-4 

Number  of  Districts  Meeting  or  Exceeding  Emergency  Management  Questions  at  the 
Postventive  Level 


Meeting  Literature 
& State  Requirements 

Exceeding  Literature 
& State  Requirements 

8.  Procedures  for  annual  training  of 
school-based  personnel 

19 

1 

9.  Procedures  for  the  annual  evaluation 
of  the  emergency  management  policy 
and  procedures 

3 

1 

10.  Procedures  for  media,  student, 

parent,  staff,  and  community  responses 

4 

29 

At  the  postventive  level,  simulations  of  emergencies  to  test  plans  are  highly 
recommended  in  emergency  management  literature  (Caudle,  1994;  Crawford,  1992; 
Curwin  & Mendler,  1997;  Duncan,  1995;  Fuentes  & Rose,  1995;  Gerl,  1991;  Lewis, 

1996;  Poland  & Pitcher,  1990;  Portis  & Portis,  1992;  Sikich,  1996;  Stevenson  et  al., 
1983).  Duncan  (1995)  determined  that  emergency  coordination  was  significantly 
improved  through  simulations.  Portis  and  Portis  (1992)  proposed  that  simulations  ready 
the  school  and  its  participants,  give  local  emergency  personnel  practice,  and  direct 
attention  to  a safety  commitment. 

At  this  postventive  level  of  emergency  management  preparedness  literature,  20  of 
the  53  school  districts  included  procedures  for  annual  training  of  school-based  personnel 
(Table  4-4).  This  annual  training  was  reflected  in  Research  Question  8.  These  training 
procedures  included  a designation  of  annual  mock  drills,  as  well  as  checklists  and  logs 
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for  the  recording  of  these  drills.  In  each  case,  the  school  district  was  required  to  provide 
documentation  of  this  training,  while  in  one  case  a district  certification  of  this  training 
was  awarded  upon  completion. 

While  the  requirement  for  these  drill  simulations  was  implicit,  only  1 of  the  20 
districts  exceeded  literature  and  state  requirements  by  specifying  the  aspects  and  structure 
of  this  training.  This  district  included  an  entire  chapter  on  training  and  maintaining 
preparedness  in  its  emergency  management  plan.  Included  in  this  chapter  were  sections 
on  the  content  of  the  training,  scenarios  for  use  in  training,  and  a sample  training  agenda. 
The  training  agenda  included  the  components  of  plan  development,  emergency  training, 
and  community  support  services  awareness. 

Along  with  this  training  is  the  critical  review  of  these  plans.  Caudle  (1994), 
Crawford  (1992),  Fuentes  and  Rose  (1995),  Jones  and  Patterson  (1992),  and  Wilson 
(1992)  pointed  to  the  need  for  annual  review  of  plans.  An  annual  evaluation  of  the 
emergency  management  plan  maintains  the  plan’s  relevancy  and  ensures  that  the  plan  is  a 
growing  document  that  addresses  new  issues.  The  inclusion  of  this  annual  evaluation  in 
emergency  management  plans  is  reflected  in  Research  Question  9. 

Though  68%  of  the  districts  verbally  indicated  that  their  plans  were  reviewed 
annually,  only  four  districts  included  procedures  for  the  annual  evaluation  of  their 
emergency  management  plan  (Table  4-4).  In  each  of  these  districts  these  procedures 
were  specified  through  a checklist  or  procedural  log.  One  of  these  districts  exceeded 
literature  and  state  requirements  by  including  two  additional  documents  in  its  annual 
evaluation.  One  document  was  an  annual  startup  procedures  review  that  included  a list  of 
those  steps  that  should  be  taken  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  such  as  updating  the 
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phone  list,  meeting  with  new  staff  members,  holding  faculty  in-services,  printing  updates 
of  the  plan,  and  confirming  membership  of  the  crisis  team.  The  second  document  detailed 
similar  procedures  that  should  be  completed  at  the  end  of  each  school  year  in  preparation 
for  the  new  school  year. 

The  final  postventive  level  strategy  addressed  is  the  integral  role  of 
communication.  This  communication,  which  is  reflected  in  Research  Question  10,  should 
include  students,  parents,  community,  faculty,  and  staff  and  allow  for  both  fact  giving 
and  the  sharing  of  emotions  (Decker,  1997;  Jones  & Patterson,  1992;  Kelly  et  al.,  1989; 
Poland,  1997).  Communication  can  reduce  stress  in  the  community  and  provide 
reassurance  regarding  the  role  and  effectiveness  of  the  emergency  plan  (McKen,  200 1 ; 
Wilkins,  1985).  Cook  (2001)  recommended  that  media  attention  can  be  positive  and 
useful  in  advising  the  community  about  evacuation  routes,  pickup  areas,  shelters; 
releasing  a plan  for  a return  to  normalcy;  or  bringing  attention  to  an  issue  that  would 
otherwise  not  receive  attention.  Cautions  regarding  designating  a single  speaker, 
establishing  a press  center  off  or  near  the  exterior  of  campus,  and  relying  upon  a district 
spokesperson  are  also  recommended  (Bums,  1990;  Caudle,  1994;  Jay,  1989;  Kelly  et 
al.,1984;  Jones  & Patterson,  1992;  Olson,  1990;  Thomas,  1993;  Trump,  1998). 

Thirty-three  of  these  53  district-wide  emergency  management  plans  included 
procedures  for  addressing  media,  student,  parent,  staff,  and  community  responses  (Table 
4-4).  These  procedures  included  general  information  on  working  with  the  media  and 
provided  respective  districts  with  a uniform  approach  to  working  with  the  local  media.  In 
addition,  they  included  communication  guidelines  when  working  with  various  groups 
after  an  emergency. 
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Of  the  33  plans  that  included  procedures  for  addressing  media,  student,  parent, 
staff,  and  community  responses,  29  exceeded  the  requirements  (Table  4-4).  These  29 
plans  provided  additional  information  and  suggestions  for  communicating  after  an 
emergency.  One  district  provided  not  only  a comprehensive  media  contact  list  but  also 
included  a guide  for  positive  interactions  that  could  be  used  to  build  relationships  with 
the  media  prior  to  an  emergency,  while  another  plan  established  a list  of  public  affairs 
and  media  outlets.  Sample  letters  or  announcements  that  could  be  used  to  communicate 
emergencies  to  communities,  students,  and  staff  were  incorporated  into  the  plans  of  23 
districts.  One  district  included  a list  of  typical  questions  and  answers  after  an  emergency 
Two  of  the  plans  detailed  the  inclusion  of  such  services  as  those  provided  by  clergy, 
counseling,  hospitality,  and  medical  agencies.  Finally,  one  district  included  a section  in 
its  plan  on  planning  memorials  and  supporting  individuals  through  the  developmental 
stages  of  grieving.  No  other  postventive  strategy  received  attention  in  the  plans. 
Emergency  Management  Preparedness  Literature 

District-wide  emergency  management  plans  in  the  state  of  Florida  indicated  less 
compliance  with  the  recommendations  of  emergency  management  preparedness  literature 
than  they  did  with  state  mandate.  An  average  of  42%  of  the  plans  addressed  those 
questions  that  were  based  on  literature  (Table  4-5).  These  questions  were  dominated  by 
the  preventive  and  postventive  level.  While  57.5%  of  the  emergency  management  plans 
addressed  preventive  level  responses,  35%  addressed  postventive  level. 

Three  of  the  four  research  questions  that  reflected  preventive  level  issues  were 
addressed  in  emergency  management  literature  rather  than  state  mandate  (Research 
Questions  1,3,  and  4 in  Table  4-5).  While  the  first  question  concerned  itself  with  the 
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Table  4-5 

Number  of  Districts  Meeting  or  Exceeding  Emergency  Management  Questions  Based  on 
Emergency  Management  Preparedness  Literature 


Meeting  Literature  Exceeding  Literature 

& State  Requirements  & State  Requirements 


1 . Coordination  with  outside  public  1 1 4 

agencies,  in  preparation  or  articulation 

3.  Chain  of  command  and  designated  31  5 

contact  list  or  emergency  team 

4.  Individual  responsibilities,  roles  and  24  4 

command  posts 

8.  Procedures  for  annual  training  of  19  1 

school-based  personnel 

9.  Procedures  for  the  annual  evaluation  3 1 

of  the  emergency  management  policy 

and  procedures 

10.  Procedures  for  media,  student,  4 29 

parent,  staff  and  community  responses 


development,  articulation,  and  communication  of  the  plans,  the  third  and  fourth  addressed 
the  communication  of  the  plan  itself.  Twenty-eight  percent  (28%)  indicated  that  outside 
agencies  were  coordinated  with  in  the  development  of  or  articulation  with  their  district’s 
plan.  Sixty-eight  percent  (68%)  designated  a chain  of  command  and  contact  list  or 
emergency  team,  while  53%  listed  individual  responsibilities,  roles,  and  command  posts 
for  these  contacts  or  team  members. 

School  district-wide  plans  addressed  issues  at  the  postventive  level  less  than  they 
did  at  the  preventive  level.  Of  the  three  research  questions  at  the  postventive  level,  only 
the  question  related  to  media  was  addressed  in  more  than  half  of  the  plans.  The  first  of 
the  three  postventive  questions,  procedures  for  annual  training  of  school-based  personnel, 
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was  addressed  in  37%  of  the  emergency  management  plans.  Although  it  was  verbally 
indicated  that  68%  of  the  plans  included  an  annual  review,  only  four  school  districts 
specified  this  action  in  their  plans  (Table  4-5).  This  annual  review,  based  on  Research 
Question  9,  received  the  lowest  rate  of  response  (7%)  of  all  the  research  questions. 

On  the  other  hand,  communication  was  addressed  in  a majority  of  plans  and 
received  the  second  highest  response  rate  among  the  postventive  level  questions 
(Research  Question  10,  Table  4-5).  Sixty-two  percent  (62%)  of  the  emergency 
management  plans  included  specific  guidelines  for  media,  student,  parent,  staff,  and 
community  responses.  Additionally,  this  research  question  had  a higher  rate  of  plans  that 
exceeded  literature  and  state  requirements  than  any  other  research  question.  Four  of  the 
plans  met  requirements,  29  exceeded  requirements.  While  only  one  other  question  neared 
50%  of  its  plans  exceeding  requirements,  more  plans  exceeded  than  met  this  question. 
This  high  rate  of  exceeding  requirements  points  to  a keen  awareness  of  and  concern  with 
the  role  of  communication  after  an  emergency. 

State  Law 

Florida’s  public  school  district-wide  emergency  management  plans  revealed 
closer  compliance  with  state  mandate  (F.S.  230.23  (6)  (f))  than  with  emergency 
management  preparedness  literature.  The  research  questions  that  reflected  this 
compliance  were  Research  Question  2 at  the  preventive  level  and  Research  Questions  5, 
6,  and  7 at  the  interventive  level  (Table  4-6).  Although  emergency  literature  is  adamant 
in  its  emphasis  on  the  postventive  level,  state  mandate  reflects  no  requirement  at  this 


level. 
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Table  4-6 

Number  of  Districts  Meeting  or  Exceeding  Emergency  Management  Questions  Based  on 
State  Statute 


Meeting  Literature 
& State  Requirements 

Exceeding  Literature 
& State  Requirements 

2.  Commonly  used  alarm  systems  for 
specific  types  of  emergencies 

42 

1 

5.  Procedures  for  hazardous  materials  or 
toxic  chemical  spills 

44 

8 

6.  Procedures  for  weather  emergencies, 
including  hurricanes  and  severe  storms 

45 

8 

7.  Procedures  for  exposure  as  a result 
of  a man-made  emergency  such  as 
actions  against  persons  or  society, 
including  weapons 

45 

8 

Compliance  at  the  interventive  level  was  closer  than  at  the  preventive  level  in 
these  plans.  One  hundred  percent  (100%)  of  the  plans  addressed  both  procedures  for 
weather  emergencies,  including  hurricanes  and  severe  storms,  and  procedures  for 
exposure  as  a result  of  a man-made  emergency  such  as  actions  against  persons  or  society, 
including  those  involving  weapons,  as  required  by  this  statute.  Ninety-eight  percent 
(98%)  included  procedures  for  hazardous  spills.  On  the  other  hand,  81%  of  the  plans 
specified  the  use  of  a common  alarm  system.  District  plans  were  less  likely  to  exceed 
literature  and  state  requirements  in  these  questions.  Up  to  6%  of  the  plans  exceeded 
requirements  in  this  category. 


CHAPTER  5 

DISCUSSION,  IMPLICATIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  explore  the  school  district  emergency 
management  plans  developed  by  the  67  school  districts  in  the  state  of  Florida  and  to 
determine  if  the  plans  were  comprehensive  in  complying  with  emergency  management 
preparedness  literature  at  the  preventive,  interventive,  and  postventive  levels  and  with 
state  law.  Sixty-six  of  the  67  emergency  management  plans,  or  contents  thereof, 
provided  information  regarding  the  state’s  emergency  management  plans.  It  was  found 
that  53  of  the  66  Florida  school  districts  had  separate,  district-wide  emergency 
management  plans.  Chapter  4 reported  the  research  findings  according  to  the  preventive, 
interventive,  and  postventive  levels  of  emergency  management  literature  and  according 
to  state  law.  This  chapter  focuses  on  discussion  of  the  results,  policy  implications,  and 
recommendations  for  future  research  in  the  area  of  emergency  management  planning. 
Also  included  in  this  chapter  is  a model  emergency  management  plan  based  on  selected 
best  practices  found  in  this  research. 

Summary 

The  emergency  management  preparedness  plans  for  the  school  districts  revealed  a 
broad  range  of  formats  and  closer  compliance  to  state  law  than  to  the  recommendations 
of  emergency  management  preparedness  literature.  While  a number  of  these  plans  were 
identical  in  format,  most  reflected  individual  district  concerns,  and  all  required  site-based 
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updates  on  an  annual  basis,  due  more  to  changes  in  administration  at  school  sites  than  to 
changes  in  district  policy. 

According  to  emergency  management  preparedness  literature,  emergency 
planning  at  the  preventive  level  was  highly  rated  in  a study  by  Agron  and  Anderson 
(2000).  These  authors  found  94%  of  the  school  districts  surveyed  had  reviewed  or 
updated  their  security  preparedness  in  the  past  year.  However,  this  research  of  Florida’s 
public  schools’  district-wide  emergency  management  plans  revealed  that  only  75%  of  the 
plans  indicated  an  annual  update  occurred.  Only  four  of  the  district-wide  plans  specified 
how  this  annual  update  should  occur.  The  disparity  between  stated  plans  and  actions 
implied  a marked  difference  in  belief  and  practice. 

Caudle  (1994),  Fuentes  and  Rose  (1995),  Gerl  (1991),  Hill  and  Hill  (1994),  Jones 
and  Patterson  (1992),  and  Nye  (1997)  stressed  the  inclusion  of  total  school  and 
community  involvement  in  emergency  management  preparedness  at  the  preventive  levels 
of  emergency  management  preparedness;  just  28  % of  the  districts  included  in  this  study 
incorporated  coordination  with  outside  public  agencies  in  preparation  of  or  articulation 
with  their  plans.  Training  in  first  aid,  CPR,  negotiating,  and  conflict  resolution,  which 
had  been  recommended  at  the  preventive  level  by  Caudle  (1994),  Jones  and  Patterson 
(1992),  and  Wilson  (1992),  received  little  or  no  attention  in  these  plans.  Though  a few  of 
the  plans  listed  individuals  with  CPR  or  first  aid  training,  none  included  information  on 
negotiation  or  conflict  resolution,  which  could  be  at  the  heart  of  campus  conflict. 

The  research  question  that  indicated  the  highest  compliance  among  the  preventive 
questions  was  the  question  that  addressed  state  mandate  F.S.  230.23  (6)  (f).  Eighty-one 
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percent  (81%)  of  the  districts  with  district- wide  emergency  management  plans  included 
commonly  used  alarm  systems  for  specific  types  of  emergencies. 

The  remaining  preventive  questions  indicated  a need  for  more  communication 
within  schools,  between  schools  in  a district,  and  within  communities.  Though  Blauvelt 
(1999),  Decker  (1997),  Gerl  (1991),  Johnson  and  Johnson  (1995),  Quarles  (1989)  Trump 
(1997),  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  (1998)  found  that  campus  safety  and 
coordination  with  local  police  and  other  agencies  were  effective  tools  in  combating 
school  violence,  this  study  revealed  that  such  communication  was  often  lacking.  Sixty- 
eight  percent  (68%)  included  a chain  of  command  or  emergency  team.  Fifty-three  percent 
(53%)  included  specific  responsibilities,  roles,  and  command  posts.  This  lack  of 
communication  implied  a greater  need  for  communication  not  only  within  schools 
themselves,  which  should  be  making  these  plans  widely  available,  but  also  within 
districts  and — most  importantly — within  communities. 

Other  types  of  prevention  received  little  attention  in  Florida’s  emergency 
management  plans.  Curcio  and  First  (1993),  Decker  (1997),  Haynes  and  Henderson 
(2001),  and  Peterson  and  Straub  (1994)  emphasized  the  role  of  violence-reduction 
strategies  in  establishing  preventive  programs.  Eight  districts  alluded  to  other  types  of 
violence  prevention  in  their  plans.  It  can  be  assumed,  based  on  the  national  research  of 
Agron  and  Anderson  (2000)  and  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (1998),  that 
at  least  some  of  the  districts  incorporated  violence-prevention  programs  in  their  schools. 

It  is  revealing  that  the  association  between  prevention  and  intervention  was  not 
specifically  addressed  in  these  plans.  It  appears  that  these  concepts  are  perceived  as  two 
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separate  entities  rather  than  one  being  a tool  for  the  other,  as  emergency  management 
literature  suggested  it  should  be. 

Just  as  literature  that  directly  addresses  crimes  and  acts  of  violence  on  school 
campuses  dominates  the  field  of  emergency  preparedness  literature  (Blauvelt,  1999; 
Decker,  1997;  Jones  & Patterson,  1992;  Trump,  1998),  so  does  response  to  it.  Actions 
that  schools  can  take  in  both  planning  for  and  coping  with  school  emergencies  received 
the  greatest  attention  in  these  emergency  management  plans. 

At  the  interventive  level,  which  included  those  aspects  specified  by  Florida 
Statute  F.S.  230.23  (6)  (f),  98%  of  the  districts  included  procedures  for  hazardous 
materials  or  toxic  chemical  spills,  and  100%  included  procedures  for  weather 
emergencies  (i.e.,  hurricanes  and  severe  storms)  and  exposure  as  a result  of  a man-made 
emergency  (e.g.,  actions  against  persons  or  society,  including  those  involving  weapons). 
This  level  was  clearly  the  most  represented  of  the  three  levels  in  Florida  emergency 
plans. 

At  the  interventive  level,  school  districts  addressed  a wide  range  of  possible 
emergencies  ranging  from  medical  emergencies  to  technical  emergencies  to  violent 
incidents.  Dominant  among  those  emergencies  that  were  prepared  for  were  bomb  threats 
(100%)  and  civil  unrest  or  major  campus  disruption  (98%).  Seven  districts  planned  for 
technical  or  national  security  measures.  While  two  plans  addressed  technical  issues, 
responses  to  different  types  of  terrorism  were  incorporated  in  the  plans  of  five  districts. 

Though  Wilkins  (1985)  indicated  that  immediate  and  long-range  recovery 
procedures  should  be  considered  in  the  design  of  emergency  management  plans, 
postventive  preparedness  was  the  level  that  received  the  least  attention  in  Florida 
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emergency  management  plans.  While  all  plans  (100%)  addressed  the  interventive,  few 
addressed  the  preventive  (58%)  and  even  fewer  the  postventive  (35%)  level  of  emergency 
management  literature. 

Sixty-two  percent  (62%)  of  the  district-wide  emergency  management  plans 
included  procedures  for  media,  student,  parent,  staff  and  community  responses.  Such 
communication  should  allow  for  fact  giving  in  the  form  of  a town  meeting  or  faculty 
meeting  and  for  the  sharing  of  emotions,  which  allows  students,  faculty,  and  community 
members  to  cope  and  help  one  another  (Decker,  1997;  Jones  & Patterson,  1992;  Kelly  et 
al.,  1989;  Poland,  1997).  Processing  the  incident  after  it  has  occurred  is  an  effective  way 
of  maintaining  the  plan’s  relevancy  and  providing  for  every  contingency  (Curwin  & 
Mendler,  1997;  Jones  & Patterson,  1992;  Kelly  et  al.,  1989). 

Recommendations  for  District  Policy 

This  research  revealed  that  54  districts  have  a separate  district-wide  emergency 
management  plan  providing  school  officials  with  guidelines  to  use  when  faced  with  an 
emergency.  The  remaining  13  districts  are  in  the  process  of  updating  their  plans,  have 
site-based  plans,  or  have  developed  joint  plans.  A review  of  66  of  these  67  plans  provided 
the  researcher  with  a wide  range  of  perspectives  regarding  school  district  emergency 
management  planning  in  the  state  of  Florida. 

Two  recommendations  for  developing  emergency  management  policy  for  school 
districts  in  the  state  of  Florida  resulted  from  this  study. 

1 . The  researcher  recommends  that  emergency  management  plans  be  made  site- 
base  specific  and  revisited  annually  at  each  site.  This  site-based  specificity  and  revision 
should  be  communicated  at  the  school  level,  district  level,  and  local  agency  levels.  In 
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reviewing  these  plans,  districts  should  be  certain  to  complete  an  analysis  that  reflects 
contemporary  safety  issues  and  updates  on  such  community  issues  as  terrorism  and 
technology  infrastructure. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  more  school  districts  examine  issues  related  to  the 
preventive  and  postventive  levels  of  emergency  management  preparedness.  While  most 
school  districts  complied  with  state  law  in  incorporating  strategies  identified  as 
interventive  and  specified  in  Florida  statutes,  far  fewer  incorporated  preventive  and  fewer 
still  incorporated  postventive  levels  of  emergency  management,  as  recommended  in 
emergency  management  preparedness  literature.  The  particular  areas  of  preventive 
management  that  appear  to  require  the  most  attention  are  on-going  coordination  and 
articulation  with  outside  agencies.  The  particular  area  of  postventive  management  that 
appears  to  require  the  most  consideration  is,  again,  in  the  area  of  communication: 
communication  within  each  school  district  and  schools  regarding  training  and  evaluation. 

Though  public  school  districts  in  Florida  appear  well  prepared  for  emergencies  at 
the  interventive  levels,  their  emergency  management  plans  indicated  a need  for  more 
communication  in  developing  and  articulating  plans  at  the  preventive  level  and  in  training 
and  revising  plans  at  the  postventive  level.  Research  indicates  that  effective  addressing  of 
emergencies  should  include  all  three  levels.  By  including  all  three  levels,  Florida’s  school 
districts  have  a better  opportunity  not  only  of  effectively  responding  to  emergencies  but 
also  of  diminishing  their  impact.  This  researcher  created  a model  for  emergency 
management  plans.  This  model  is  based  on  the  best  practices  currently  in  place  in 
Florida’s  school  districts  and  on  emergency  management  literature  and  state  statue. 
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Model  Emergency  Management  Plan 

The  examination  of  the  emergency  management  plans  revealed  a number  of  areas 
in  which  districts  exceeded  the  requirements  of  emergency  management  literature  and 
state  law.  These  best  practices  indicated  strengths  that  could  be  used  to  create  a model 
emergency  management  plan.  Because  it  is  based  not  only  on  the  best  practices  of 
existing  Florida-centered  plans  but  also  on  emergency  management  literature  from 
around  the  nation,  it  is  recommended  that  this  model  plan  be  used  in  constructing 
emergency  management  plans  throughout  the  state  of  Florida.  In  this  way,  this  model 
plan  reflects  both  working  state  documents  and  national  research. 

The  title  of  this  model  plan  should  reflect  the  identified  goals  and  procedures  of 
the  plan.  In  this  study,  a range  of  titles  was  employed  by  school  districts  to  reflect  similar 
goals  and  procedures.  In  fact,  even  in  those  cases  where  plans  were  identical,  different 
titles  for  the  same  plans  were  used.  The  words  “disaster,”  “crisis,”  and  “emergency”  are 
currently  used  interchangeably  in  the  titles  of  school  district  plans  around  the  state  of 
Florida.  However,  in  emergency  management  literature  the  word  “emergency”  best 
reflects  the  plans’  goals  and  procedures  as  encompassing  a broader  range  of  emergencies 
and  focused  on  administrative  issues  over  individual  concerns.  It  is  recommended, 
therefore,  that  this  model  plan  be  titled  “Emergency  Management  Plan.” 

The  structural  design  of  emergency  management  plans  should  allow  for  easy 
accessibility,  cost  effectiveness,  and  relevancy  for  the  respective  districts’  needs.  The 
emergency  management  plans  in  this  study  that  were  the  most  accessible  were  either 
unbound  flip  charts  or  notebooks  that  were  arranged  alphabetically  by  emergency 
management  level.  Cost  is  an  important  consideration  in  order  to  ensure  that  plans  are 
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widely  distributed  and  updated  annually.  Though  color-coding  chapters  and  layer-cut 
designs  support  the  accessibility  of  the  plan,  they  may  be  cost  prohibitive.  The  structural 
design  for  this  model  plan  would,  therefore,  be  an  unbound  notebook  with  color  tabs  but 
not  colored  pages,  arranged  by  both  level  and  alphabet  that  included  a table  of  contents 
for  accessibility. 

The  table  of  contents  of  this  model  emergency  management  plan  should  be 
divided  into  the  three  levels  of  emergency  management  preparedness  to  assure  that  each 
level  receives  appropriate  and  equal  consideration  (Table  5-1).  These  levels  should  be 
further  separated  into  issues  related  to  that  level  and  then  again  into  separate  procedures 
regarding  those  issues.  Each  of  these  levels  and  issues  should  be  color  coded  for  easy 
reference,  either  by  using  color  tabs  or  by  incorporating  different  colored  section  dividers 
in  the  plan.  Within  each  of  these  levels,  specific  issues  should  be  addressed  in  this  table 
of  contents. 

Preventive  Level  of  Model  Emergency  Management  Plan 

In  developing  a model  emergency  management  plan,  the  preventive  step  of 
ensuring  that  all  resources  within  and  beyond  the  school  district  are  included  both  in  the 
development  and  in  the  articulation  is  foundational.  Within  the  school  district,  school 
level  leaders  who  must  implement  these  plans,  such  as  principals,  should  work  with  a 
wide  range  of  school  district  leaders.  This  range  of  school  district  leaders  should  include 
an  executive  director,  school  resource  officer,  safety  and/or  security  coordinator, 
transportation  director,  school  psychologist,  exceptional  education  representative, 
employee  representative,  and,  if  available,  a representative  of  an  employee  assistance 
program.  Including  a student  representative  or  student  government  leader  is  also 
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Table  5-1 

Table  of  Contents  for  Model  Emergency  Management  Plan 


Preventive  Level 

Development  of  Procedures 

Annual  Revision  Process  Checklist 
Coordination  and  Articulation 
Individualized  ESE  Evacuation  Plans 
Development  of  Emergency  Team 

Command  Posts  and  Evacuation  Sites 
Contact  List  and  Phone  Tree 
First  Aid  and  CPR  Contacts 
Roles  and  Responsibilities 
Training  for  Team 
Training  for  School 
Mock  Drills 

Drill  Checklist 
Emergency  Codes 
Violence  Prevention  Policies 

Building  Safety  Assessment  Checklist 
Bullying,  Intimidation  and  Harassment  Policies 
Campus  Visitors 
Conflict  Resolution 
Sexual  Predators 

Supportive  School  Climate  Checklist 
Student  Release 
Student  Supervision 
Interventive  Level 

Medical  Emergencies 
Child  Abuse 
Death 

Serious  Injury 
Suicide  Attempt 
Natural  Emergencies 
Fire 

Hazardous  Materials 
Hurricanes 
Wind  and  Weather 
Man-made  Emergencies 

Airplane  or  Train  Crash 
Bomb  Threat 

Chemical  Spills/Hazardous  Materials 
Student  Altercations 
Student  Demonstration 
Kidnapping 
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Table  5-1 — continued. 


Nuclear  Accident 
Sexual  Battery 
Shooting 

Suspicious  Object  or  Package 

Technology 

Terrorism 

Transportation  Accidents 
Postventive  Level 

Communication 

Faculty  and  Staff 
Media 

Parents  and  Community 
Sample  Communications 
Students 

Follow-Up  Procedures 
Counseling 
Memorials 
Annual  Assessment 
Checklists 
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recommended  in  order  to  reflect  student  issues.  A community  member  or  parent 
representative  should  also  be  included  in  the  development  and  articulation.  Beyond  the 
school  district  several  agencies  should  be  represented  when  developing  and  articulating 
the  plan:  local  law  enforcement,  local  fire  marshal,  and  local  city  or  civil  management,  if 
available.  Depending  upon  the  unique  circumstances  or  location  of  the  school  district, 
other  agencies  to  include  in  this  development  and  articulation  would  be  nuclear  facility 
representatives  and/or  maritime  representatives. 

Equally  important  in  the  development  and  articulation  of  the  plan  is  the 
accessibility  and  annual  assessment  of  the  plan  itself.  As  individuals  change  their  roles 
within  the  school  system  and  community,  it  becomes  increasingly  important  to  refresh 
everyone  involved  regarding  the  plan’s  goals  and  procedures.  This  refreshment  should 
take  the  form  of  annual  drills  that  include  local  agencies  as  well  as  follow-up  debriefing. 
It  is  recommended  that  a model  plan  not  only  be  updated  annually  but  also  that  it  be 
redistributed  each  year  to  each  school  within  the  district  and  to  each  of  the  local  agencies. 
An  annual  revision  checklist  should  be  incorporated  in  this  process  to  assure  that  every 
aspect  is  reviewed.  Additionally,  copies  of  the  plan  should  be  located  in  the  front  office 
of  each  school  together  with  the  building  schematics  including  master  cutoffs  and 
emergency  equipment  locations.  Master  keys  should  be  maintained  along  with  these 
plans.  Additional  copies  of  the  plan  should  be  located  in  teacher  workrooms,  with 
abbreviated  versions  available  to  substitutes  and  assistants  who  work  with  students. 

A final  note  in  the  development  and  articulation  of  emergency  management  plans 
must  include  preparing  for  the  potential  evacuation,  safety,  and  transportation  of 
exceptional  education  students  and  staff.  It  is  recommended  that  Individualized  ESE 
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Evacuation  Plans  be  included  for  each  student  and  staff  member  who  would  require 
special  physical  services.  It  is  further  recommended  that  these  plans  be  incorporated  in 
the  overall  plan,  that  they  specify  roles  and  responsibilities,  and  that  one  administrative 
staff  member  coordinate  these  plans. 

Developing  signals  or  codes  to  alert  staff  members  and  students  of  an  emergency 
is  the  second  step  of  this  model  plan.  It  is  recommended  that  each  school  district  employ 
a different  and  distinctive  emergency  code  system  rather  than  employing  a statewide 
system  that  is  readily  known  and  could  be  abused.  Whether  color  codes,  words,  or  sounds 
are  employed  is  less  important  than  making  certain  the  system  is  simple,  short,  and 
practiced.  No  more  than  three  or  four  codes,  words,  or  sounds  should  be  used  in  order  to 
assure  that  everyone  easily  recalls  them.  More  importantly  than  what  system  is  employed 
is  how  the  system  is  communicated  to  the  teachers,  clerical  staff,  substitutes,  bus  drivers, 
teacher  assistants,  and  custodians  who  will  be  the  first  to  hear  it  in  use.  For  this  reason,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  signals  or  codes  be  posted  around  the  school,  in  every  classroom 
and  common  area,  directly  above  evacuation  signs.  These  postings  should  be  updated  as 
often  as  changes  to  the  emergency  code  system  occur.  Finally,  mock  drills  and  checklists 
for  these  mock  drills  are  recommended  in  this  model  plan  in  order  to  assure  the 
effectiveness  of  this  system. 

The  third  step  of  the  model  plan  includes  establishing  a chain  of  command  and 
contact  list  or  emergency  team.  The  implementation  of  an  up-to-date  phone  tree  that 
includes  district  numbers  for  transportation,  executive  directors,  facilities,  transportation, 
and  risk  management  as  well  as  after  school  hour  numbers  is  important.  The  phone  tree 
should  include  a chain  of  command  specifying  the  order  of  contact  as  well  as  the 
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telephone  number  for  each  contact.  As  much  as  possible,  the  number  of  phone  calls  made 
from  the  school  to  the  district  should  be  limited  so  that  school  personnel  can  address  the 
emergency  at  hand.  At  the  school  level,  this  model  plan  includes  a list  of  emergency  team 
members  at  each  school  site,  along  with  a list  of  roles  and  responsibilities  for  each  team 
member.  These  team  members  should  be  stationed  around  the  school  in  order  to  assure 
effective  communication  and  timely  response.  Additionally,  a list  of  command  posts 
should  be  included  so  that  individuals  know  where  to  report.  A final  aspect  that  should  be 
included  in  this  emergency  management  model  plan  is  a list  of  first  aid  and  CPR-trained 
individuals  on  each  campus.  As  with  all  other  aspects  of  the  plan,  this  list  must  be 
updated  at  least  annually. 

Establishing  violence-prevention  policies  is  a critical  component  of  emergency 
management  plans  and  should  be  included  in  this  model  plan.  The  establishment  of  these 
policies  cannot  stop  emergencies  from  occurring  but  can  prepare  individuals  better, 
builds  a sense  of  security,  and,  most  importantly,  sends  a message  to  the  students,  staff, 
and  community  that  safety  is  a school  district  priority.  These  policies  should  include  a 
building  safety  plan  that  holds  every  individual  responsible  for  monitoring  safe 
conditions  on  school  campuses.  Students,  staff,  and  community  should  be  encouraged  to 
report  unsafe  building  conditions  and  administrators  should  be  trained  to  respond  to  these 
concerns  with  immediacy.  Along  with  this  policy  should  be  a supportive  school  climate 
policy  that  encourages  students,  staff,  and  community  to  come  forward  through  an 
anonymous  hotline  with  aspects  of  school  safety  that  might  involve  individuals  or 
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Other  violence-prevention  policies  that  should  be  included  in  this  model  plan  can 
be  divided  into  those  policies  that  involve  individuals  on  campus  and  those  that  involve 
community  members  on  or  around  campus.  Policies  on  bullying,  intimidation,  and 
harassment  are  critical  and  must  include  thorough  investigation  by  administrative  staff 
regarding  claims  of  such.  Conflict  resolution  training,  for  both  students  and  staff,  can 
deter  and  avoid  the  escalation  of  conflicts.  A policy  on  student  supervision  before,  after, 
and  during  school  hours  should  also  be  included  in  this  plan.  Regarding  community 
members  on  or  around  campus,  policies  regarding  campus  visitors,  student  release,  and 
sexual  predators  are  critical  to  providing  security  and  are  included  in  this  model  plan. 
Interventive  Level  of  Model  Emergency  Management  Plan 

The  interventive  level  of  the  model  emergency  management  plan  should  be 
organized  into  three  sections,  with  each  section  using  the  same  structured  before,  during, 
and  after  step-by-step  procedures.  While  the  first  section  should  be  alphabetically 
arranged  according  to  medical  emergencies,  the  second  should  be  similarly  arranged 
according  to  natural  emergencies.  The  third  section,  man-made  emergencies,  will  be  the 
longest  and  most  comprehensive.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  section  will  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  model.  All  three  sections  should  include  a numbered  listing  of  before,  during,  and 
after  procedures  that  could  be  designed  into  a chart  for  easier  accessibility.  As  this 
section  more  than  any  other  will  be  used  with  a sense  of  immediacy,  it  is  imperative  that 
every  step  be  included  in  a precise  and  systematic  manner.  There  should  be  no  room  for 
interpretation  in  this  section  of  the  model  emergency  management  plan. 

Within  the  medical  emergencies  section  should  be  procedures  for  the  following 
four  emergencies:  child  abuse,  death,  serious  injury,  and  suicide  attempt.  The  child  abuse 
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procedures  should  include  contact  numbers  and  should  be  updated  to  reflect  the  most 
recent  legal  requirements.  A question-and-answer  document  for  teachers  and  assistants, 
who  are  the  most  likely  to  first  encounter  abuse,  should  be  included.  The  death,  serious 
injury,  and  suicide  attempt  procedures  should  reference  students  as  well  as  faculty  and 
staff  members.  Each  of  these  sections  should  refer  to  the  postventive  section,  which 
includes  sample  letters  and  announcements  that  can  be  used  by  school  officials  in 
communicating  these  emergencies.  Information  regarding  counseling,  hospital  visitation 
practices,  and  memorial  services  should  also  be  referenced.  It  is  also  recommended  that 
information  regarding  suicide  warnings  be  included  in  the  postventive  section. 

Natural  emergencies  have  traditionally  been  the  dominant  feature  of  emergency 
management  plans.  The  emergencies  included  in  this  plan  should  be  fire,  hazardous 
materials,  hurricanes,  and  wind  and  weather.  Because  fire  and  hazardous  material 
emergencies  often  involve  evacuations,  it  is  recommended  that  the  model  emergency 
management  plan  include  potential  evacuation  sites  in  its  preventive  level  section.  These 
potential  sites  should  have  at  least  backup  plans  should  the  fire  or  hazardous  material  be 
in  the  avenue  of  evacuation.  When  considering  these  sites,  command  posts  may  also  need 
to  be  relocated.  It  is  recommended,  too,  that  the  local  fire  and  police  departments  be  kept 
apprised  of  these  evacuation  and  command  sites.  Outside  agencies  that  support  the  school 
system  should  be  continually  included  in  the  coordination  and  articulation  of  these  plans. 
Because  hurricane,  wind,  and  weather  emergencies  are  to  be  anticipated  in  Florida,  these 
plans  should  be  a part  of  mock  drills  and  training.  Because  these  emergencies  can  lead 
toward  long-term  consequences  that  significantly  impact  day-to-day  instruction  and 
school  facilities,  the  importance  of  engaging  outside  agencies  is  especially  significant. 
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The  third  interventive  section  on  man-made  emergencies  is  the  most  complex. 
Especially  in  this  section,  where  so  many  contingencies  are  possible,  flexibility  in 
planning  is  paramount.  Airplane  or  train  crash  emergencies,  bomb  threats,  chemical 
spills/hazardous  materials,  nuclear  accidents,  suspicious  objects  or  packages,  and 
terrorism  have  the  potential  of  leading  to  an  evacuation  or  they  may  require  a common 
alarm  system  for  high  alert  status.  Again,  evacuation  sites  and  command  sites,  with 
alternative  options  for  both,  should  be  indicated  in  the  model  plan.  Bomb  threats  should 
include  a separate  document  that  can  be  used  by  the  clerical  or  front  office  staff,  who  are 
most  likely  to  take  a phone  call.  Included  in  this  document  should  be  a list  of  question 
and  answers  that  can  be  quickly  answered  during  or  immediately  after  the  phone  call. 
These  responses  will  aid  administration  in  making  the  difficult  decision  to  evacuate. 
Chemical  spills/hazardous  materials  and  nuclear  accidents  may  be  unique  to  a particular 
district  but  also  might  involve  unanticipated  crashes  of  vehicles  traveling  through  the 
district,  so  all  plans,  regardless  of  their  location,  should  include  contingencies  for  these 
emergencies.  Especially  in  these  documents,  local  agencies,  which  may  have  a greater 
sense  of  potential  emergencies  and  appropriate  responses,  should  be  included  in  the 
coordination  and  articulation  of  plans.  Finally,  suspicious  objects  or  packages  and 
terrorism  are  alike  in  that  they  may  require  district,  state,  and  even  national  support. 
Documents  for  addressing  these  emergencies  should  include  early  communication  with 
the  district  level. 

Along  with  bomb  threat,  chemical  spills/hazardous  materials,  nuclear  accident, 
suspicious  objects,  or  packages  and  terrorism,  procedures  for  kidnapping,  student 
demonstration,  sexual  battery,  shooting,  technology,  and  transportation  should  be 
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included  in  the  intervention  section  of  this  model  emergency  management  plan. 
Kidnapping,  shooting,  and  sexual  battery  are  unique  in  that  these  are  incidences  that  may 
have  already  occurred  and  are  announced  at  the  school.  In  these  cases,  the  major  step 
involved  in  responding  to  these  emergencies  may  be  after  actions  at  the  postvention  level. 
These  emergencies  may  also  involve  the  prevention  level  since  policies  regarding  visitors 
on  campus  and  harassment  may  help  alleviate  such  potential  emergencies.  Especially  in 
the  cases  of  kidnapping,  sexual  battery,  and  shooting,  there  are  specific  after  procedures 
that  must  be  followed  to  maintain  the  crime  scene  if  the  event  occurred  on  school 
grounds. 

In  cases  where  a shooting  is  currently  taking  place  on  campus,  someone  on 
campus  has  a weapon,  or  a school-wide  disruption  has  occurred,  the  implementation  of  a 
common  alarm  system  is  imperative  to  alert  the  campus  of  potential  danger.  This  system 
should  address  such  aspects  as  securing  students,  locking  classrooms  and  common  areas, 
taking  attendance,  and  contacting  emergency  resources.  It  should  also  stress  the  need  for 
calm,  nonheroic  behavior  on  the  part  of  students  and  staff  as  they  wait  for  the  authorities 
who  are  responsible  for  handling  these  emergencies.  The  use  of  a common  alarm  system 
is  not  only  critical  in  keeping  students  and  staff  away  from  potential  harm,  but  it  also 
secures  the  crime  scene  and  separates  individuals.  Additionally,  mock  drills  provide 
critical  training  for  the  successful  processing  of  these  volatile  emergencies. 

Student  demonstrations  and  technology  emergencies  may  be  of  such  a large  scale 
as  to  debilitate  an  entire  campus  for  an  extended  time  period.  In  both  cases,  however, 
preventive  strategies  may  be  used  to  minimize  the  impact  of  these  emergencies.  Policies 
regarding  conflict  resolution  or  peer  mediation  can  be  used  to  subdue  potential  unrest. 
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Policies  that  support  technology  systems  by  providing  secure  protection  are  wise 
investments  for  any  school  district.  Unlike  technology  emergencies,  student 
demonstrations,  like  shootings  or  strangers  on  campus,  will  require  immediate  responses. 

Transportation  emergencies  are  the  final  emergency  to  be  included  in  this 
alphabetical  listing  of  man-made  emergencies.  Again,  prevention  and  postvention  figure 
in  strongly  in  an  appropriate  response  to  this  emergency.  Policies  for  bus  drills,  accurate 
and  up-to-date  emergency  cards,  and  bus  driver  training  may  avoid  potential 
emergencies.  Responding  to  the  transportation  emergency  once  it  has  occurred  will 
follow  the  postvention  level  strategies  addressed  in  the  next  section. 

Postventive  Level  of  Model  Emergency  Management  Plan 

The  postventive  level  of  the  model  emergency  management  plan  should  be 
comprised  of  three  sections:  communication,  follow-up  procedures,  and  annual 
assessment.  Within  the  communications  section  should  be  sample  letters  and 
announcements  addressed  to  faculty,  media,  parents,  and  students.  Within  the  follow-up 
procedures  should  be  information  regarding  counseling  and  memorials.  Within  the  annual 
assessment  section  should  be  checklists  and  procedural  logs  for  the  annual  evaluation  of 
the  model  emergency  management  plan. 

Communication  is  critical  in  the  aftermath  of  an  emergency.  In  every  case,  it  is 
important  that  the  same,  correct  and  validated  information  is  released  in  as  timely  a 
fashion  as  possible.  For  this  reason,  it  is  recommended  that  a single  person  be  designated 
to  communicate  with  all  stakeholders  and  that  the  same  message,  with  appropriate  details 
and  depth  dependent  upon  the  audience,  be  distributed.  This  communication  will  most 
likely  begin  in  the  form  of  an  announcement  and  possible  moment  of  silence,  followed  by 
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more  information,  individual  and  group  counseling,  and,  potentially,  memorial  or 
debriefing.  Sample  announcements,  letters,  memorial  tributes,  and  newspaper  releases 
should  be  included  in  this  model  plan.  The  creation  of  these  samples  should  be 
collaborated  with  school  officials,  counselors,  and  staff  representatives  in  order  to  assure 
sensitivity  and  appropriateness. 

In  working  with  the  media,  it  is  recommended  that  this  model  plan  include  a list 
of  procedures  that  represent  the  district’s  policies  in  respect  to  the  media.  In  most  cases, 
as  districts  do  not  permit  the  media  on  campus  unless  invited  by  administration,  it  is 
important  that  staff  and  administration  be  aware  of  the  policies  to  follow.  Staff  members 
should  also  be  made  familiar  with  laws  prohibiting  students  from  being  interviewed  on 
campus  and  with  their  own  legal  rights  regarding  communicating  with  the  media.  As 
these  policies  may  change  frequently,  it  is  the  administration’s  responsibility  to  keep  the 
staff  aware  of  current  policies. 

Follow-up  procedures  may  occur  days,  weeks,  months,  and  even  years  after  an 
emergency.  As  much  as  possible  and  appropriate,  administration  should  involve 
counselors,  community,  student,  and  staff  representatives  in  making  decisions  regarding 
appropriate  tributes.  It  is  important  to  balance  tributes  with  maintenance  of  school 
business.  It  is  especially  important  to  be  aware  of  the  possible  negative  effects  of 
glamorizing  death  or  heroism  when  working  with  teenagers.  Counselors  working 
individually  with  those  students  and  staff  members  closest  to  the  emergency  are  typically 
more  effective  than  large  group  counseling.  Finally,  administrators  should  be  cognizant 
of  emergencies’  anniversaries  as  these  often  spur  on  emotions  that  can  evoke  reactions 
years  after  the  original  event  occurred. 
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The  final  section  of  this  model  emergency  management  plan  should  involve 
assessment,  which  is  separate  from  the  development  of  plans  in  the  preventive  level 
section.  In  order  to  assure  that  assessment  is  thorough  and  not  arduous,  the  use  of 
checklists  is  recommended.  These  checklists  should  include  one  for  the  training  of  staff 
and  students,  one  for  the  annual  drills,  and  one  for  updating  the  emergency  plan  itself.  As 
these  assessments  and  updates  are  made,  it  is  most  important  that  copies  are  disseminated 
to  the  local  agencies  that  support  the  schools  within  the  district.  Communication  of  the 
model  plan  is  critical  to  its  success:  A model  plan  is  only  as  effective  as  it  is  relevant. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Study 

Although  this  comprehensive  study  included  66  of  67  school  districts,  the  issues 
associated  with  emergency  management  plans  in  Florida’s  public  schools  extend  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  Further  studies  are  needed  to  broaden  the  scope  of  this 
study. 

1 . This  study  was  limited  to  district-wide  emergency  management  plans  in  the 
state  of  Florida.  A comparative  policy  analysis  study  at  a regional  or  national  level  would 
provide  additional  information  regarding  the  roles  of  site  specificity  and  school 
emergency  management  planning  in  addition  to  increasing  general  liability  of  the  results. 

2.  This  researcher  recommends  that  another  study  be  completed  to  determine  the 
readiness  of  these  schools  to  implement  these  emergency  plans.  Although  the  districts 
indicated  that  these  policies  were  in  place  and  utilized  in  emergencies,  only  a 
comprehensive  study  would  reveal  whether  district  policies  were  indeed  implemented 
during  an  emergency. 
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3.  A further  study  that  examines  the  school  leadership,  faculty,  staff,  and 
community  perceptions  of  the  effectiveness  of  their  emergency  plans  is  also 
recommended  by  this  researcher. 

4.  A study  that  examines  the  extent  to  which  these  emergency  management  plans 
are  reflected  in  the  district  safety  annual  reports  required  by  F.S.  229.8348  Safe  Passage 
Act,  Safety  and  Security  Best  Practices  is  recommended.  Since  these  reports  reflect  the 
policies  currently  in  place  but  do  not  specify  the  procedure  as  implicitly  as  the  plans 
themselves  do,  such  a comparative  study  would  provide  an  analysis  of  policy  versus 
practice. 

This  study  indicates  that  emergency  management  planning  policy  has  a firm 
foundation  in  Florida’s  school  districts,  especially  at  the  interventive  level.  Although 
policies  are  the  basis  of  providing  for  school  safety  at  any  level,  it  is  the  successful 
implementation  of  these  policies  that  assures  the  safety  of  Florida’s  students  and  staff. 
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